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*kTHE LEHIGH UNIVERSITY.i< 





THOMAS MESSINGER DROWN, LL. D., President. 





1. Tue Crassicat Courses. 2. Tae Latin-Screntieic Courss. 3. Tue Course 


I. IN GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Lgrrters. 


in SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY. «+. THe Courses my Civit Encinerrinc. 2. Tue Course tn MecHanicat ENGINEERING. 3, 
HE in Mi unc Enoinr«erinc anp Maeratitercy. 5. Tue Course uy Exvacrricat Encinesrinc. 6 Tue 


in ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. . 
Ill. COMBINED COURSES. The authorities of the Uni. ees being convinced that many men who desire eventually to 
study a technical profession, would appreciate a preliminary literary education, have decided to offer to such persons an opportu- 
of culture studieswith those which belong to practical lif- Any student who wishes to do so, will be permitted to 
denior years. 


such technical studies as are approved by the faculty for a porcion of the regular work of the Junior and 
At the end of the four he will receive the literary degree appropriate to his course. If he then chooses to complete the :ech- 
nica! course in which the substituted studies belong, he can do so, and may expect to receive the technical degree in from one to 
upon the course chosen and the diligence ofthe student. This opportunity will be valuable to many who 
technical knowledge which may be acquired within the pew yen, even where they are unable to remain for 


se; while to those who can avail themselves of the combined courses, it offers a means for acquiring a well- 


full technica! course ; 
rounded training, which will fit them for more effective work and for greater success in the future. 
For further information, for Registers, and for descriptive Circulars of the different Courses, address 


THE SECRETARY OF LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 


PENNA. SCHOOL OFFICIALS AND TEACHERS 


will find it greatly t» their interest to app'y to us when in need of texch- 
ers or positions. We can recommend guperior Principals, Specialists. 
High School Assistants Grade Teachers, ete.,and have been doing it 
successfully for 19 years. We never “ flood” with applicants, simply re- 
commend number of candidates desired. If you wanta position for next 
year, and can presenta first-class record, we can help you and will gladly 
send manual and blank forastamp. Long Distance Telephon-. 
1420 Chestnut Street, 


Central Teachers Bureau (Edw. C. Dixon) PHILADELPHIA. 
; Established 1855. 
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FIRST PENNSYLVAMA 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


MILLERSVILLE, PA. 
E. ORAM LYTE, Principal. 

Fall and Winter session of 28 weeks began August 
31, 1898 Students admitted at any time, Applica- 
tion for rooms should be made early. For catalogue 
ana full paruculars address the Principal. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New York City 
The professional school of Columbia 
University tor the training of 


Teac bers teachers, supervisors, principals, super- 
intendents, and instructors in normal 


hools and colleges. both 
College ack "Fellowships BER ew om 


amounting to $5750 annually. 
Catalogue sent on application to the Secretary. 


2-12 JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph. D., Dean. 


BUREAU OF CIVIL SERVICE 
INSTRUCTION, 
1231Fifth St.4N. E., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
MWe aid those who want to secure! a positionfin the Civil 


Catalogues. Serv ce Departu ent. 85,000 positions filled through the 
Civil Service by examinations. War creates a demand tor 








Is acknowledged the best. Its 
cost” is slightly higher than 
cheaper grades, BUT — it’s the 
cheapest in the end. 
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——— ; Birthday Song entitled 


“What Did Yankee Doodle Do,” 





Established 
: BUCK BELL FOUNDRY ““fssz" written in plain sheet music, send 10 cts. for one 
of Pure 


Sethe ectdaat Pune Ocooer end’ tin cain. copy, 25 cts. for three, or 75 cts. for twelvecopies 
ete. to National Music Co., 


Makers of the Largest Bell in America 266 & 268 Wabash Ave. Chicago, III. 
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MESSAGE OF HIS EXCELLENCY GOVERNOR HASTINGS. 


SECTIONS UPON GENERAL EDUCATION AND OTHER TOPICS. 





HE last biennial message of Governor | The Governor defends the policy of mak- 


Hastings to the General Assembly is 

a very comprehensive and interesting 
document, and contains numerous valu- 
able suggestions. The public debt on 
December 1, 1898, was $6,815,299.02, aud 
the assets in the Sinking Fund amounted 
to $5,789,317.09, making the net debt 
$1,025,981.93, no part of which can be 
ate until 1912. The balance in the 
reasury, November 30, 1897, was $5,- 
136,700.02, the revenue for the past year 
was $13,325,120.97, forming an aggregate 
of $18,461,820.99. The expenditure for 
the year was $13,973,803.46, leaving a 
balance on hand of $4,488,017.53, of 
which $2,929,617.10 is in the general 
fund and $1,558,400.43 is in the sinking 
fund. The principal receipts were: Tax 
on corporations, $6,915,056.49; tax on 
personal property, $2,722,245.58; licenses, 
$2,051,445.13; tax on collateral inheri- 
tances, $834,855.96. The principal ex- 
penditures were: Common schools, $5,- 
782,185.08; expenses of government, 
$1,779, 192.52; charitable institutions, $1,- 
191,839.04, and State tax on personal pro- 
perty returned to counties, $1,961,973.59. 
On June 1 last the public schools of the 
Commonwealth had 1,143,100 pupils en- 
rolled, with nearly 28,080 teachers. Dur- 
ing four years the money raised for 
educational purposes by local and State 
taxation amounted to $60,651,541.13. 








ing the wealthiest sections contribute 
toward the education of children in dis- 
tricts with the least taxable property, and 
favors the establishment of high schools 
at central points in rural districts. 

The State hospitals contained at the 
close of 1897 over 1,500 patients in excess 
of their capacity. There is an annual 
increase of about 550 cases of indigent 
insane. The tax omthe capacity of State 
institutions has been relieved by means 
of legislation remunerating local institu- 
tions for the care of the insane. The 
Governor declares that there is urgent 
need of separate hospital care for indigent 
epileptics and the epileptic insane, and 
recommends that the State provide an 
institution for such unfortunates. He 
urgently insists upon a separate institu- 
tion for the convict insane, of whom there 
are now about 200 in various hospitals, 
jails and almshouses. Attention is also 
called to the necessity of complete reform 
in the conduct of the county prisons, 
some of which are represented by the 
State Board of Charities as being in a de- 
plorable condition. 

‘*‘We have come to a point,’’ says 
Governor Hastings, ‘‘where the people 


must determine whether the rivers and 
other public streams shall continue to be 
used as sewers, or whether the waters 
He considers that 


shall be kept pure.”’ 
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the purification of the sewage of large 
towns is within the reach of sanitary 
engineering, and instances Altoona and 
Reading as having made experiments. 
The recommendation is made that the 
powers and field of activity of the State 
Board of Health be enlarged, inasmuch 
as the jurisdiction of the local Boards is 
confined to cities and boroughs, and does 
not cover more than one-twentieth of the 
area of the State. The quarantine neces- 
sities of the port of Philadelphia are such 
as to invite the attention of the Legisla- 
ture to the question of the sufficiency of 
Federal quarantine alone. The Assem- 
bly is invited to memorialize Congress on 
the subject of improving the navigation 
of the Delaware. The Governor calls for 
legislation to correct an abuse whereby 
foreign corporations evade taxation im- 
posed upon local corporations. 

Insurance laws require readjustment, 
and it is recommended that the act of 
1870, forbidding the use of fire policies 
except by duly authorized corporations, 
be extended to include life, accident, 
marine and all other forms of insurance. 
Recent failures of State financial institu- 
tions make it clear that the laws relating 
to the banking department are in need 
of amendment. 
recommended for the additional protection 
of deposits, and it is recommended that, 
under certain circumstances, the Banking 
Commissioner be empowered to give in- 
formation concerning the condition of 
institutions. 

The number of soldiers’ orphans now 
being educated at the industrial schools 
is about 1,120, and 300 await admission. 
The Governor favors bringing all of the 

upils under one management at the 
Scotland School, and suggests that or- 
phan children of Pennsylvania soldiers 


Certain restrictions are | 





who served in the war of 1898 be eligible | 


toadmission. He reviews the connection 
of the National Guard with the Spanish 
war, and recommends that the number of 
infantry companies be increased from 150 
to 180, and the departments of the Guard 
be reorganized and expanded. 

The message is able and thoughtful, 
candid and courageous, and does honor 
to the Executive. Its suggestions are 


practical, and the reforms recommended 
are in the interest of the whole people. 
We are glad to lay before our readers the 
full text of a number of the leading sub- 
jects discussed by the Governor in this 
strong and earnest State paper. 


[ FEB., 


EDUCATION IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


During the four years ended June, 1898, 
the number of schools increased from 24,- 
541 to 27,347; the number of graded 
schools from 12,869 to 16,842; the whole 
number of teachers from 26,241 to 28,080; 
the total enrollment of pupils from 1,040, - 

79 to 1,143,100, and the estimated value 
of school property has reached nearly 
$50,000,000. Free text-books and sup- 
plies were furnished in all the schools. 
The total amount of money raised and 
appropriated for educational purposes by 
local and State taxation during the four 
years was $60,651,541.13. 

The last message to the General As- 
sembly recommended changes in the 
method of distributing the school appro- 
priation, and the recommendations were 
enacted into law. Under the old law, 
the State appropriation was distributed 
according to the number of taxable citi- 
zens residing in each district. The new 
distribution is made upon a three-fold 
basis : One-third upon the basis of chil- 
dren between 6 and 16 years of age; one 
third upon the number of teachers regu- 
larly employed, and one-third upon the 
number of taxable citizens residing in the 
district. Under the former law, the rate 
per taxable, for 1897, was $3.28. Under 
the present law, for 1898, the rate per 
child is $1.62, the rate per taxable, $1.07, 
and the rate per teacher, $66.07. These 
amounts are slightly diminished in those 
counties which contribute an increased 
proportion of their appropriation to the 
salary of the county superintendent. 

To show the comparative effect of the 
new law upon the sparsely settled dis- 
tricts, the case of Watson Independent 
School District in Lycoming county may 
be cited: 


1897. Nine taxables, at $3.2445..... $29.20 
1898. Seven children between six 


and sixteen, at $1.62 . . . $11.34 
Twelve taxables, at $1.07. . 12.84 
One teacher, at $64.42 64.42 





TO cs ee és we Ae Oe $88.60 

The most progressive States in the 
Union have adopted the policy of making 
the wealthiest sections contribute toward 
the education of children in districts with 
the least taxable property. For instance, 
in 1896 the city of New York paid 46 per 
cent. of the entire State tax levy for 
school purposes, and received back 16 
percent. The figures for 1897 do not fur- 
nish a basis for comparison, but in 1896 
the former city of New York, with an 
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accredited population of 1,801,639, re- 
ceived from the State for school purposes 
$696,394.71, while Philadelphia, with a 
much smaller population, receives, under 
the new law, $870,204.57. Hence under 
the new law our State is more liberal to 
the centres of population than is the State 
of New York. 

In the State of New York every school 
is required to be in session at least eight 
months in the year, and in New Jersey 
the minimum term is nine months. In 
Pennsylvania there are 867 districts which 
do not keep their schools open more than 
six months. In 242 of these districts the 
rate of the local tax levied is very low, 
not more than 2 mills. Moreover, some 
of the teachers receive grossly inadequate 
compensation for their year’s work. Supt. 
Schaeffer, of the Department of Public 
Instruction, calls attention to the aston- 
ishing fact that the wages of some teach- 
ers for the annual term does not equal 
the average annual cost of maintaining a 
pauper in thealmshouse. The increased 
appropriation now paid to the sparsely 
settled rural districts should be used 
either to increase the wages of the teach- 
ers or to lengthen the school term. The 
time has undoubtedly come to add at 
least another month to the minimum term 
allowed by law. 

The century just closing has proved 
that the earning power of the industrial 
classes depends most of all upon their in- 
telligence, and that the best markets of 
the world are controlled by the nations 
which have been foremost in banishing 
illiteracy and in making ignorance im- 
possible. To give her sons an equal 
chance with those of other States and 
nations, Pennsylvania must give them as 
good educational facilities as are pos- 
sessed by any other Commonwealth or 
country upon the face of the globe. 


SOLDIERS’ ORPHAN SCHOOLS. 


The number of soldiers’ orphans now 
being educated at the Soldiers’ Orphan 
Industrial Schools at Scotland, Harford, 
Chester Springs and Jumonville is about 
1120. There are on file applications of 
about 300 awaiting admission. It is im- 
possible to provide under the present ap- 
propriation for more than are now being 
cared for. While the number of soldiers’ 
orphans is diminishing, it will be a good 
many years before the schools can be 
closed for lack of patronage. There are 


a considerable number in attendance 
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whose ages are between 6 and 7 years, 
and many applicants for admission under 
6 years of age. 

It is the judgment of the Commissior 
that all the soldiers’ orphans should be 
brought under one management at the 
Scotland Industrial School. 

I further recommend that the act of 
1893, which provides only for the ‘‘ chil- 
dren of honorably discharged soldiers, 
sailors or marines who served in the war 
for the suppression of the rebellion,’’ be 
so amended as to include the orphan chil- 
dren of Pennsylvania soldiers who served 
in the war of 18908. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

This branch of the State Government, 
since its reorganization by the act of 1895, 
has been largely advanced, and made 
more valuable to the agricultural interests 
than ever before. The following state- 
ment, vouched for by the department, 
shows the comparative cost of the agri- 
cultural departments of three represen- 
tative States : 


Per Capita 
Population Last Census. Annual Cost. Cost. 
Ohio, 3,672,316 ban ero sa $57,400.00 .O1 ¥45 
New York, 5,997,833 . 178,119.41 .03 
Pennsylvania, 5,258,014 . 61,410.00 014% 


The live stock of the State represents 
approximately $130,000.000 of invested 
capital. All civilized countries, and 
nearly all the States of the Union, have 
found it necessary to adopt measures to 
prevent and suppress contagious diseases 
among animals. The State Live Stock 
Sanitary Board has found a willing re- 
sponse from the herd and flock owners 
to the efforts made for suppressing out- 
breaks of dangerous, infectious and con- 
tagious diseases, but there is yet much to 
learn and much to do in the use of prac- 
tical methods for the protection of ex- 
posed animals. 

During the first year of the operation 
of the Board, the percentage of tubercu- 
losis found in infected herds was 22 per 
cent. The past year this has been re- 
duced to 12% per cent. The Board has 
been successful in suppressing outbreaks 
of rabies where whole counties were anx- 
ious and alarmed; in checking outbreaks 
of anthrax that threatened a large section 
of the State; in suppressing black-quarter 
on farms where it had been for some years 
impossible to rear young cattle profitably; 
in nearly eradicating glanders, formerly 
so prevalent and destructive; in reducing 
the prevalence of hog cholera, and, more 
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important than all, in controlling tuber- 
culosis of cattle. 

Forestry.—The last General Assembly 
‘was in earnest sympathy with the neces- 
sity for advanced forestry legislation, and 
the result of its wise efforts has perfected 
a system of forestry protection which is 
believed to be unequaled in the land. 
Up to November 30, 1898, 55,681 acres of 
unseated woodland, situate upon the 
head-waters of the larger rivers, have 
been purchased by the State for forestry 
reserves. Much of this land is subject, 
under the law, to redemption by the 
former owner within two years of the 
purchase. Enough, however, has been 
done to prove the feasibility of establish- 
ing, at moderate cost, a large forestry 
reserve on the head-waters of our princi- 
pal streams. 

Oleomargarine Law.—The Department 
of Agriculture has been almost halted in 
its attempts to carry out the oleomarga- 
rine law, which makes it unlawful to sell 
that commodity within the State. A 
committee appointed by the last General 
Assembly to investigate and report on the 
Pure Food laws was unable to satisfy the 

ople as to the best policy to be pursued. 

he constitutionality of the statute was 
attacked, and the Supreme Court of the 
United States ruled that no State had the 
tight, under the Constitution, to prohibit 
the importation of a food product, and 
‘that, as far as the act related to oleomar- 
garine in the original package, our law 
was unconstitutional. Atleast one Com- 
mon Pleas Court has pronounced the 
entire act unconstitutional. These deci- 
sions made it practically impossible to 
enforce any of the provisions of the act. 
The conclusion appears to have been 
reached by dealers, dairymen and those 
interested that oleomargarine should be 
treated as are agricultural fertilizers; 
levy a tax fee upon all dealers therein, 
and use the fund thus accumulated to 
punish all who falsely attempt to sell it 
as pure butter. In other words, allow its 
sale for what it is, if not injurious to pub- 
lic health, and punish all who falsely at- 
tempt to sellitas butter. A modification 
of the law to this extent is respectfully 
suggested. 

Farmers’ Institutes.—During the past 
four years there have been held 723 
Farmers’ Institutes in different sections 
of the State, the average maximum of 
daily attendants at each Institute being 
367, thus reaching over a quarter million 








[FEs., 


people interested in the advancement of 
agricultural methods. Over 1,000 speak- 
ers and essayists addressed these meet- 
ings. It should not be deduced from 
these facts that the Pennsylvania farmer, 
compared with his fellows in other States, 
is lacking in the knowledge of the best 
and most productive methods of modern 
agriculture and co-related industries. Far 
from it. The Pennsylvania farmer has 
raised his own standard to that degree of 
intelligence which marks him as the 
leader in agricultural efficiency and enter- 
prise. This position has been reached 
mainly by the public dissemination of that 
knowledge and experience which has en- 
abled him to make the most of soil and 
climate. As a means to that end the 
Farmers’ Institutes have been invaluable. 
They bring into every community the 
intelligent and advanced thought on 
every subject relating to scientific farm- 
ing. They infuse new life into the farm 
routine; encourage the new departure in 
methods; they set the husbandman to 
thinking and experimenting, and add to 
the pleasure and profit of farm life. A 
sufficient annual appropriation to carry 
on this institute work is a necessity. The 
amount now appropriated is too small. 
State Sanitation.—We have now come 
to a point where the people of the State 
must determine whether the rivers and 
other public streams shall continue to be 
used as public sewers, or whether the 
waters thereof shall be kept pure. Own- 
ers of property through which or past 
which a public stream flows seem to have 
falsely concluded that the stream itself is 
a private property, to be dealt with as the 
owners choose. They use it as acommon 
carrier or depository of all the substances 
of which they desire to rid themselves. 
The refuse of mines and factories invades 
its shores, and unites with the solid refuse 
of tanneries and slaughter-houses, the 
garbage and night soil of public institu- 
tions, factories, villages and towns, the 
carcases of animals dead of disease, the 
output of abandoned salt wells and the 
washings of vast culm deposits, which 
frequently force it from its ancient shores. 
As our population increases these con- 
ditions become worse, and if they are to 
be longer permitted, the cities and towns 
of the State must look elsewhere for their 
water supply. There are few of our rivers 
and larger streams that do not carry the 
germs of disease, gaining in their un- 
healthy conditions more and more as they 
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flow onward to the sea. It must be ad- 
mitted that it is impossible to avoid all 
degrees and forms of public water con- 
tamination, but it has been demonstrated 
that to a large extent it can be eradicated. 

Two cities in the State, Altoona and 
Reading, with the most praiseworthy 
public spirit and consideration for the 
health of the population living lower 
down, have lately established purification 
plants for their sewage. These plants, 
although entirely unlike in construction 
and manner of purification, afford ample 
demonstration of the fact that purification 
of the sewage of large towns is a matter 
entirely within the reach of sanitary en- 
gineering. The scourge of typhoid fever, 
which devastated our military camps dur- 
ing the past summer, has brought us face 
to face with this question. No commu- 
nity can remain healthy while forced to 
use a contaminated water supply. 





<< 


INAUGURAL OF HIS EXCELLENCY 
GOVERNOR STONE. 





FULL TEXT OF INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen of the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives and Fellow-Citizens of Pennsylvania: 
W ae a full sense of the responsibili- 
ties accompanying the high office to 
which I have been chosen by the people, 
with gratitude for the trust imposed by 
them, and invoking Divine aid, I assume 
the duties and undertake the obligations 
which I have sworn to discharge. 

It is my purpose, in so far as I can, to 
discharge honestly and fearlessly my 
whole duty to the people of Pennsylva- 
nia. I can accomplish little without 
their co-operation and without the sup- 
port and co-operation of their chosen 
Representatives. It seems to me that 
what the State needs at this time is more 
of a business administration than a politi- 
cal one. 

It is not my desire to criticise the action 
of legislative bodies in the past, nor of 
State officials, but I deem it my duty to 
the people of our State and to myself to 
point out plainly the financial condition 
of our State, and to recommend to the 
Legislature snch measures as seem to be 
necessary to remedy it. I am impressed 
with the idea that past legislative bodies 
have had a greater desire to legislate for 
the counties and school districts of the 
State than they have had to legislate for 
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the State, and past legislatures have ap- 
proprlated more money for the coming 
fiscal years than the anticipated revenue, 
and this with the knowledge as contained 
in the reports of the State Treasurers of 
existing indebtedness due the counties 
and school districts of the State. As a 
result the State to-day is indebted to the 
school districts and counties and normal 
schools over three and a half million dol- 
lars over and above the balance of avail- 
able cash in the Treasury. And we find 
this indebtedness carried into the estimate 
of expenditures for the coming fiscal year, 
while the estimated revenue for the com- 
ing fiscal year is no more than sufficient 
to pay the estimated current expenditures 
of the coming year, exclusive of the in- 
debtedness of three and a half millions of 
dollars accruing in former years. 

Our State has been appropriating larger 
sums for educational purposes than any 
other in the Union. The net receipts of 
the State available for appropriations for 
1898 were $10,524,236.20, while the total 
appropriations for educational purpose for 
that year alone were $6,831,436, being 
an appropriation of 64 per cent. of the en- 
tire revenue of the State for educational 
purposes. New York appropriates only 
15 per cent. of her revenue for educational 
purposes; Massachusetts only 3 per cent.; 
Ohio, 26 per cent.; Illinois, 26 per cent.; 
New Jersey, 13 percent. This appropri- 
ation of $6,831,436 includes $5,500,000 
for the common schools of the State; $99, - 
ooo for the salaries of the County Super- 
intendents; $227,500 for normal schools; 
$180,600 for soldiers’ orphan schools; 
Home for the training in speech of deaf 
children before they are of school age, at 
Bala, $16,250; Pennsylvania Institute for 
the Deaf and Dumb, Philadelphia, $120,- 
000; Western Pennsylvania Institution 
for Deaf and Dumb, Pittsburg, $50,400; 
Pennsylvania Oral School for the Deaf, 
$21,600; Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Instruction of the Blind, Philadelphia, 
$44,200; Western Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion for Instruction of the Blind, Pitts- 
burg, $24,670; Pennsylvania Training 
School for the Feeble Minded, Elwyn, 
$87,500; Western Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion for Feeble Minded, Polk; $107,150; 
Pennsylvania Museum and School of In- 
dustrial Art, Philadelphia, $20,000; Penn- 
sylvania State College, $43,666; Lehigh 
University, Bethlehem, $75,000; Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, $150, - 
000; Williamsport Training School $r,- 
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500; Philadelphia Museum $50,000; Corn- | 


planter Indians, $400; Pennsylvania Nau- 
tical School Ship, Philadelphia, $12,000. 

I find no evil in appropriating money for 
educational purposes with a liberal hand, 
but I cannot approve and justify appro- 
priations that exceed the revenue of the 
State. Wecan afford to be liberal, and 
I see no direction in which liberality can 


better be expended than in support of | 


the common schools and the institutions 
enumerated above; but our liberality 
should be limited by our revenues. We 
have created a sinking fund for the ex- 
tinguishment of the State debt, and the 
sinking fund has increased until our net 
debt over and above the sinking fund on 
December 1st last year was only $1,025,- 
981.93; while by our excess of liberality 
we have incurred a floating debt equally 
as sacred of a little over three and a-half 
millious of dollars, which is annually in- 
creasing at the rate of from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000.00, with no provision what- 
ever for its payment, and with no evident 
and apparent intention of meeting it. It 
is not the fault of any one man or of any 
political party of the State, but rather 
grows out of that extravagant disregard 
for plain business principles which should 
guide the State as well as individuals. 
We can gono farther at the pace we have 
been going. One of three things must now 
bedone. We must increase our revenue, re- 
duce our expenditures, or borrow money. 
Pennsylvania was never more prosperous 
than at thistime. Her people were never 
more contented and satisfied. The State 
was never so rich as it is to-day. More 
people are employed at fair wages who 
wish to be employed than ever before. 
It seems to me that everybody is prosper- 
ous but the State of Pennsylvania. ‘The 
proposition to borrow money to meet the 
deficit in the Treasury under all these 
conditions is preposterous. It clearly 
was never intended by any one, and the 
power to borrow money is wanting. The 
framers of the Constitution never contem- 
plated that there would come a time when 
the revenue of the State would be insuf- 
ficient to meet the expenditures. Neither 
is it, in my judgment, advisable to recom- 
mend an increase of existing revenues. 
Taxes have been imposed in such a direc- 
tion as to fall most lightly on our people, 
bnt we have gone about as far as we can 
safely go with the present subjects of tax- 
ation, for there is a limit in taxing which, 
exceeded, ceases to be revenue-producing. 


| 
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There are no other properties or fran- 
chises to tax without returning to the 
burdensome days prior to 1861. It is 
true that from a recent decision of the 
Supreme Court of the State a larger 
revenue is anticipated for the coming 
fiscal year, but this cannot be accurately 
measured, nor can it with any certainty 
be relied upon. I see, therefore, no rea- 
son to expect that our revenues for the 


' coming fiscal year will exceed the sum 


of $11,687,328.50, as estimated by the 
State Treasurer. There may be more 
and there may be less. The estimated 
revenue for the past fiscal year was a 
million dollars more than the actual 
revenue received. I think the only safe 
way will be to legislate with a view of 
realizing no more than the revenue esti- 
mated. We turn then to our only re- 
maining proposition, namely, the reduc- 


| tion of the expenditures. 


The estimate of expenditures for the fis- 


| cal year ending Nov. 30, 1899, as made by 
| the Treasurer of the State, is $16,164,- 


168.37. This, of course, includes the 
amount due counties and school districts 
and normal schools, which after deducting 
the available cash in the Treasury 


| amounts to about $3,500,000 as heretofore 








mentioned. Some ofthese appropriations 
can undoubtedly be reduced; some of them 
may be withheld entirely; but the large 
sums appropriated for educational pur- 
poses we cannot withhold. We cannot 
withhold the appropriations for the sol- 
diers’ orphans, nor the deaf and dumb 
children, nor the blind, nor the training 
schools for the feeble-minded at Elwyn 
and Polk, nor for the industrial schools. 
The State has entered upon these pro- 
jects, has expended large sums of money 
in the erection of buildings, and must 
continue to appropriate. Some appro- 
priations may be withheld from charitable 
institutions; but if all of doubtful merit 
are withheld and many others, there will 
still not be enough to enter materially 
upon the reduction of the accumulated 
indebtedness. A rigid economy must be 
practiced, and it shall be my purpose in 
all cases that I can to withhold my ap- 
proval of unnecessary expenditures and 
appropriations. 

But we must look for other remedies to 
meet the existing difficulties. A portion 
of the annual appropriation of $5,500,- 
ooo for the common schools of the State 
could be withheld. That could be re- 
duced. As I have before stated, it is far 
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in excess of the amounts appropriated by 
other States. It is far beyond a due and 
reasonable proportion of our annual 
revenues. But the State has entered 
upon this project, and it might be unwise 
to reduce this appropriation. I would 
not like to recommend this except in case 
of necessity. I would not hesitate to do 
it if I saw no other way out of the diffi- 
culty, for there is one point beyond which 
I could not justify myself in going, and 
that is to approve bills which appropriate 
more money than the State is likely to 


receive in the coming fiscal year. The | 


large appropriation to the common 
schools of Pennsylvania is a matter of 
great pride to our people. It has reduced 
taxation in many school districts. It 
has increased the attendance upon the 
schools, and, in the opinion of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, is work- 
ing great good in the education and train- 
ing of the children. 

The Legislature of 1891 passed an act 
known as the ‘‘ Revenue Act to provide in- 
creased revenue, for the purpose of reliev- 
ing the burdens of local taxation, etc.’’ It 
imposed a tax on money at interest. These 
taxes are annually collected and paid into 
the treasury of the State. By the third 
section of this act, three-fourths of the 
money collected from each county is re- 

aid by the State Treasurer to the county. 

he total fund collected under the law 
for 1898 was $2,722,245.57, of which 
$680,561.39 was retained by the State, 
and $2,041,684.18 was repaid by the State 
Treasurer to the counties from which it 
was collected. I think the people could 
better bear the burden of suspending the 
third section of this act, and allowing the 
State to retain all of the money collected 
for two years, than they could the reduc- 
tion of the appropriation to the common 
schools. Were this done, it would in- 
crease the revenue of the State over two 
million dollars annually, and in the two 
years give the State over four millions of 
dollars. This would enable the State to 
meet its necessary expenditures and pay 
its entire floating debt. I therefore re- 
commend to the Legislature, and urge 
upon it the early passage of a law sus- 
pending the third section of the Revenue 
law of 1891 for two years, and directing 
that all of this tax be retained by the 
State during that time. I see no other 
alternative. This must be done, or else 
we must reduce the appropriation for the 
common schools. 
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There is no other plan of reduction, no 
matter how economically or rigorously 
enforced, that can bring the relief which 
we at present need. Were this done, it 
would result in slightly-increased county 
taxes. Were the common school appro- 
priation reduced, the result would be an 
increase of school taxes. The county tax 
in the various counties is now much 
lighter proportionately than the school 
and municipal taxes. The people gener- 
ally throughout the State would feel less 
the burden of slightly-increased county 
taxes than they would the burden of in- 
creased school and municipal taxes. It 
would fall with a heavier hand upon the 
larger cities of the State, where are found 
the large sums at interest necessarily re- 
sulting from the greatest accumulation of 
wealth; but these large cities would suffer 
equally as much and perhaps more if a 
reduction of the appropriation for the 
common schools were made, and their 
school taxes necessarily increased. From 
a careful consideration of the whole 
matter, and an earnest desire to recom- 
mend that which, in my judgment, is the 
most feasible, I can reach no other con- 
clusion than the one I have named, and 
earnestly urge upon the Legislature its 
early consideration and adoption. 

It does not seem to me that there will 
be any occasion for an extended session 
of the present Legislature, and I am very 
glad that an early date to adjourn has 
been agreed upon. Legislation should 
be confined to clear and admitted wants, 
and should not be speculative nor adven- 
turesome. 

A practice has grown up of carrying 
employes upon the rolls not authorized 
by existing law, and whose compensa- 
tion is fixed by appropriation bills in the 
closing hours of the session. There is 
great danger of unnecessarily increasing 
the number of employes by this practice. 
I can see no reason why it should be con- 
tinued. The Legislature is the proper 
judge of the number of employes neces- 
sary to properly transact its business, and 
the public will justify a reasonable in- 
crease if there is a necessity for it. But 
the impression prevails that abuses have 
grown up through the custom of carrying 
the employes upon the rolls and depend- 
ing upon the appropriation bills in the 
closing hours of the session for their com- 
pensation. 

This custom should prevail no longer. 
If an additional number of employes is 
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needed in the House and Senate to prop- 
erly transact the business of those bodies, 
let a bill be prepared reasonably increas- 
ing the number. If such legislation shall 
fail, it would more than likely indi- 


cate that there was no necessity for an | 


increase. I do not know as yet whether 
a necessity for an increase exists or not; 
it seems to me that the Legislature is the 
proper judge of that; but I shall feel 
justified in withholding my approval 
from bills appropriating money to pay 


employees not authorized by pre-exist- | 


ing law. 

I deem it also proper to express the 
hope that the present Legislature may 
refrain from passing resolutions for in- 


vestigating committees to investigate in- | 


dustrial and other questions where the 
necessity for such investigation is not 
clear. An investigation is never neces- 
sary unless to inform the legislative body 
fully upon existing evils. Where suffi- 
cient information exists to enable the 


Legislature to remedy admitted wrongs | 


by legislation, there is no necessity for an 
investigation; and it is rarely that a sub- 


ject comes before a legislative body where | 


investigation and report are necessary to 
roperly inform the legislators. These 
investigations withdraw the attention of 
the legislators from the proper scope and 
line of their legislative duties, prolong 
the session of the legislature, and are 
unnecessarily expensive to the State. 
The present Legislature, by wisely re- 
fraining from these errors, can do much 
to create that confidence which should 


always exist between the Representatives | 


and the people whom they represent. 
There are many other subjects which I 
rhaps ought to discuss in my address, 
ut I have confined myself to those which 
it seemed to me to be my duty to discuss 
at this time. With a better knowledge 
of other matters, I shall be better able to 
express my views upon them. I shall 
communicate freely with the Legislature 


such views as I may have upon public | 


questions, and hope that each member of 
each legislative body will freely com- 
municate his impressions and views to 
me. By this frankness and freedom 
upon the part of the Executive and Leg- 


islative Departments we will be the better | 


able to avoid action detrimental to the 
State; and perform acts that shall be 
beneficial to the State. I shall be glad 


to exchange any recommendation that I 
may have to make fora better one, ifa 
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| better one can be pointed out to me. I 
am interested in and desire no legislation 
that shall not be for the public good. 

I may not realize fully my ambition 
to be a good Governor. That will be as 
it may. The people alone will determine 
that. But I shall earnestly try to make 
a good Governor, and I promise to tell the 
people the whole truth about State affairs, 
no matter how unpleasant to myself and 
| others it may be. 
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LIKE a tough boy. When the board 
of education in the city of Los Angeles 


| assigned me to the principalship of the 


Amelia Street School, I knew I should 
become well acquainted with some of 
them. The Newsboys’ Home was lo- 
cated near, and some of my boys came 
from there; but the majority of them had 
homes of their own where economy and 
toil were quite well known. There were 
four hundred and fifty boys and girls 
under my charge, and I had the assistance 


One evening at the close of school a 
teacher brought two boys to the office. 
They were just about tofight. Ofcourse, 
we had it nicely broken up before it had 
gone far. My wife had dropped in to 
‘see me safe home,’’ and she was closely 

| watching the little fellows. As they went 
out I turned and said to her, ‘‘ There are 
two tough boys.’’ I do not know any 
| one who can see more promise in a boy 
| than my wife can. Her quick reply was, 

‘*Yes, and they must be tough or die.”’ 
| A short time afterward, the close of a 
| school day found three boys in the office 
for some offense against school govern- 
| ment. I was alone with them and for 
| about half an hour I kept busy, or pre- 
tending to be busy at my desk, thinking, 
‘‘Now, I am keeping these fellows from 
their play, and they will not be getting 
into such a scrape again.’’ Finally, it 
occurred to me I would investigate and 
| see what kind of play I was keeping them 
| from. 

T addressed the first, a lad of twelve, 
small for his age, wearing coarse shoes 
and blue jeans, and having a coal-black 
eye that looked open and frank. ‘* Do- 
mingo, what do you do after school ?’’ 

**T sell papers; I go down and take out 
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twenty papers, and I stay until I sell them 
all.’’ 

The profit to him on twenty papers 
would be fifty cents, so I asked, ‘* What 
do you do with your money ?”’ 

** Half of it I give to father, and the 
other half I put in the savings bank.’’ 

I was not making out a good case for 
myself here, so I turned to the second 
one: ‘‘Harry, what do you do after 
school ?”’ 

‘* Mother is dead,’’ said Harry, ‘‘and 
father is away all day at work, and I have 
to get supper for him and my three little 
brothers, and then I wash up the dishes.”’ 

As I looked at the one crippled limb 
he must stand on in order to be a mother 
to three little brothers, who even then 
might be troubled over his delay in get- 
ting home, my case seemed getting rapidly 
worse, so I turned to the last one for re- 
lief: ‘‘Joe, how long have you been in 
this country !”’ 

‘*‘ About eight years,’’ he replied, ‘‘We 
used to live in Russia, where father owned 
a large forest. The Czar would not let 
him live in the country, so we lived in 
the city. Our property was not taken 
care of, so we had to sell at a great loss. 
Then we went to Germany. There we 
heard that over in America we could pick 
up gold and silver right in the streets— 
especially in Los Angeles. So we came 
here. Father could get no work, and now 
his money is all gone, and he is taken 
sick. After school my little brother and 
I go down on the streets where we try to 
earn something. He sells matches. I 
am getting so big they will no longer buy 
matches of me, but I sell papers or run 
errands, or do something to help father.’’ 

My case was now utterly desperate. 
To keep these boys away from duties like 
these was not to be thought of; so I 
granted a continuance, and dismissed the 
court, and I have not since been able to 
recall the nature of the offense for which 
they were summoned. 

One recess, while moving around our 
crowded playground, a teacher on yard 
duty called my attention to one of her 
boys, a lad of eleven. 

‘*Do you notice that boy ?’’ said she; 
“his hair is turning gray. I am afraid 
he may have some contagious disease, 
and should be separated from the school. 
I do not like to lose him,’’ she added, 
‘*for he is one of my best boys.’’ 

We called him and looked him over. 
His case seemed odd, indeed. Black- 
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headed boys are common, and boys with 
brown or red or even white hair; but a 
gray head belongs to an old man, and it 
would be a serious calamity to have some 
contagion turn all our boys gray; so after 
school I took him to the chief health of- 
ficer of the city. On our way I embraced 
the opportunity to improve our acquaint- 
ance. I asked him where he lived. He 
replied that he lived with his widowed 
mother over on Ducommon street. 

*“What do you do after school?’ I 
asked. 

**I go down street and take out six 
papers and sell them, then I go home and 
help mother.”’ 

Six papers meant a profit of fifteen 
cents. ‘‘Do you put your earnings in 
the savings bank ?’’ I asked. 

‘“* Mother has them laid up for me.’ 

‘*How much have you saved ?”’ 

‘* About eighty dollars,’’ rather reluct- 
antly. 

Well, the boy could draw a bigger 
check than I could, and I began to think 
him quite a man. The doctor’s exam- 
ination was brief. He pronounced the 
trouble not contagious. The lad touched 
his cap and ran off for his papers. As 
soon as he had left, a gentleman who 
had observed him asked, ‘‘ Doctor, what 
is the matter with that boy ?”’ 

“The truth is’’ replied the doctor, 
‘the boy is poorly nourished. He prob- 
ably does not have enough proper food.’’ 

Think of it! a boy of eleven who had 
practiced economy. till his hair turned 
gray, even denying himself proper food 
that he might lay up eighty dollars on an 
income of fifteen cents a day! Truly the 
doctor was right. The disease is not 
very contagious. If it were, I think it 
would be very doubtful policy to remove 
the boy on that account. 

Did you ever see an old Damascus 
blade with its high polish, its keen edge, 
its inscription with a verse from the 
Koran! Did you ever grasp its jeweled 
hilt, and hold the glittering weapon aloft 
till it made you feel, ‘‘O for a righteous 
cause to defend ora villian toslay!’’ Be- 
fore that sword received that polish and 
inscription, when it first came forth from 
the reverberating furnace and from under 
the mighty blows of the hammer, a man 
took it by the hilt, placed his foot upon 
the point, and doubled the ends together. 
He turned it over and bent it the other 
way. If the steel were tough enough to 
stand this without being broken or 
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sprung, it was worthy Of polish, and the 
finish for it could be trusted in the battle. 

Some of my boys are even now going 
through the furnace of affliction, and re- 
ceiving some of the blows of adversity, 
and many times have I watched them on 
the playground when they were bent till 
head and heels touched; and I am well 
convinced they are worthy of the highest 
polish, the keenest edge and the finest in- 
scription our noble school system can give 
them. 

It was in vacatlon a few months later. 
A boy ran across the street to greet me. 

‘* How do you do, Henry?’’ I asked. 

‘*O, Ihave ajob! Iam working here 
in a clothing store.’’ 

** You will be back to school next fall?’’ 

‘*O, yes, I'll be back.”’ 

** Well, Henry, how long are you plan- 
ning to go to school? How much edu- 
cation do you expect to get ?’’ 

He looked down and blushed a little, 
as though his presumption were too great 
for a lad in the seventh grade. Ina mo- 
ment he looked me in the face with a 
smile, and said confidently, ‘‘If I can, I 
am going to the University at Berkeley.”’ 

If he can! If he cannot, who can ? 

These are some of my tough boys. As 
we have our little school-room talks, and 
I speak of the courage and the patience 
and the fortitude that make a character 
strong, every boy sits erect with the con- 
scious pride that he possesses those ele- 
ments in himself. As I speak of the love 
and the sympathy and the helpfulness 
that make a character beautiful, I know 
there is a seed sown in good soil, that 
will one day blossom, and bear a beauti- 
ful fruit.—N. Y. School Journal. 
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F there lies in any mind even a shadow 

of a question as to whether this is a 
religious theme, and so one appropriate 
to Sunday morning and the church, I 
would like to hint just one word concern- 
ing the theory and scope of the religious 
life, as I understand it. 

Education certainly means fitness to 
live, fitness to deal with the forces that 
encompass us on every hand, to deal with 
them rightly and successfully, so as to 
work out welfare and happiness. These 
forces, whether encompassing us on the 
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outside, or whether they be those that 
constitute our own native faculties and 
powers, are just so far manifestations of 
the presence and the life of the Infinite 
One. Dealing with these, then, is deal- 
ing first-hand with God. And if this be 
not religious,—if religion be a thing of 
ceremony, of sentiment, of belief merely, 
not grasping, not including these great 
central things,—then, in my opinion, 
there is something larger, something 
more important than religion. To my 
mind, this is essentially vital, practical 
religion, in the deepest and truest sense 
of the word; and, from that point, I pro- 
pose to discuss it to-day. 

Every child is born into the midst of a 
world of which he knows nothing. He 
is born with faculties undeveloped and 
untrained. The problem of his life is to 
deal with this great complexity of move- 
ments and forces that constitute the uni- 
verse, so far as he comes in contact with 
it. That makes up the practical side of 
human life. If he knows something of 
the forces with which he is called to deal, 
if he understands the conditions and laws 
that control them, if he himself is so de- 
veloped that he can control them, then 
life becomes a joy and a success. Other- 
wise, it is disaster and failure. The work 
of education, then, is to give one this 
mastery of himself and of his surround- 
ings. It is true education just in so far 
as it succeeds in conferring that mastery. 
It is false or partial in so far as it fails. 

Education, then, is twofold. It con- 
sists in knowing the things, the facts, the 
forces, the laws of the universe, and in 
the development, the culture, the train- 
ing of the faculties into a fitness to deal 
with and master them. He, then, who 
simply knows things may or may not be 
educated. He who is simply developed, 
trained, may or may not be educated. 
A true education depends upon one’s 
knowing those vast forces, principles, 
with which the person is surrounded and 
must practically deal. This is the first 
and most important thing about it. If 
life were long enough, it would be very 
pleasant for one to know much of every- 
thing, to have every one of the latent 
faculties and powers of one’s nature de- 
veloped and cultivated, trained to the 
utmost. But it is a commonplace that 
life is brief; and the most of us begin very 
early to deal in some sort of fashion with 
the practical problems that surround us. 
Therefore, the first step of a successful 
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education should be covered by a knowl- 
edge, so far as it can be attained, of the 
circumstances of the person to be trained. 
It should be directed toward fitting him 
to solve his own problems, not the prob- 
lems of some other man; to deal with his 
own Circumstances, not the circumstances 
of another differently situated; to work 
out his own life problem to a successful 
issue. 

Education depends entirely upon who 
the person is, upon where he is, upon the 
questions he is called upon to solve, upon 
the difficulties he must meet, upon the 
forces he must master; and he who is 
properly learned and trained for that 
position to which, in popular language, 
** Providence has called him,’’ he is edu- 
cated, no matter whether he has passed 
through a particular school or not, no 
matter how much there may be that he 
does not know. While the person who is 
unfit tocomprehend and master the prob- 
lems of his life, where he is, so far as 
practical success in this world is con- 
cerned, is uneducated, no matter how 
many things he may know. A person 
may be familiar with ancient history, 
may know ever so many languages, living 
and dead, may understand something 
about the origin and progress of human 
civilization, may have learned the prin- 
ciples of political economy, may have 
studied the rise and development of polit- 
ical liberty, and yet, if he should be lost 
in a forest, or if he should be overtaken 
in some storm at sea and the management 
of the vessel devolved suddenly upon 
him, all his education may be to no pur- 
pose; and he may stand utterly ignorant 
in the presence of the things that he 
needs most to know. 

We need, then, to broaden our concep- 
tion of education. The hand may be 
educated as well as the brain. The heart, 
the conscience, the moral and spiritual 
nature, may be educated as well as the 
logical faculty, the intellect; for each of 
these different faculties and departments 
of human nature has its own world to live 
in and its own forces and powers to deal 
with. They all need to be trained just 
as much as the brain needs to be trained, 
if it is to deal with a question of language 
or logic. Education, then, is just this 
broad, all-inclusive thing, requiring a 
knowledge of all things with which we 
may be called to deal, and covering all 
development and the training of all facul- 
ties that we may ever be called upon to 
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use. This, of course, is education in its 
broadest sense, and no man has ever 
attained it. 

Let us, then, with these principles in 
mind, come to a consideration of public 
common school education. This is some- 
thing new in the history of the world. 
Never until within these recent days has 
the idea of educating all the children at 
the public expense entered the human 
mind. We have undertaken nothing less 
than that here in America. It is not 
strange, under the influences of the tradi- 
tions of the past, if, in our methods of do- 
ing this, we overestimate the intellectual 
side of education, as the word ‘‘intellect”’ 
is ordinarily defined. We have inherited 
from the past certain traditions of what is 
to be called a liberal education. It has 
meant, for the last five hundred years, 
almost exclusively a knowledge of the 
classics, of mathematics, of de//es lettres, 
or literature. A person who knew these 
has been spoken of as liberally educated, 
however little he might know in any 
other direction, however little of self- 
mastery he might have gained, however 
personally helpless he might stand before 
many of the most ordinary problems of 
life. Some of the truest and most mas- 
terful men of the world,—those who have 
comprehended the tasks set before them, 
and who have been able to control all the 
forces on which the successful solution of 
those tasks has depended,—we have been 
accustomed to look down upon as unedu- 
cated. We speak of them as self-made 
men, and wonderful men, perhaps, in 
their way; as successful men,—as having 
wrought out noble results in business, in 
society, in the culture of their own char- 
acter. But they have not been educated, 
we say. Right opposite to them may 
stand a man who is utterly helpless in the 
presence of any great social, political, or 
business problem of the world, and who 
is utterly undeveloped in the matter of 
character and self-control; and we elevate 
him on a little higher pedestal than the 
first man, because, we say, he is educated. 

We have undertaken, then, in this 
country, to educate all the children at the 
public expense. We talk about it asa 
free public system. Let us note one or 
two things that underlie it, and see if they 
do not throw some light on what ought 
to be our practical methods and aims. 

In the first place, our system of educa- 
tion is anything but free,—free in one 
sense, but not free in another. It is an 
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enormously expensive system. Every 
one, whether he has any children or not, 
is taxed, but, as I believe, properly taxed, 
to contribute to this work of popular edu- 
cation; for the only legitimate end of 
common school education is to achieve 
such results as shall contribute to the 
common weal. ‘Therefore, any man, 
though he be a bachelor and have no 
children to educate, since his welfare is 
bound up with the welfare of the general 
public, has as much interest in the edu- 
cation of the children of others as he 
whose family iseverso numerous. ‘This, 
then, is a costly system, paid for out of 
the public purse. We have come to re- 
gard it asa principle in all our legislation 
that there shall be nothing which is 
private or personal connected with it,— 
public affairs for the public good, expen- 
diture of public money only for those 
things that conduce to the general welfare 
of the public. 

Our common graded school system to- 
day starts with the idea that every boy, 
who begins in the lowest class in the 
primary department, if he follows the sys- 
tem through, may ultimately land at ane 
of the great universities. It is a pathway 
that leads up through all the grades, and 
is completed only there. Now, I believe it 
would be well, thoroughly, grandly well, 
if all the children could follow that path- 
way from the beginning to the end. But 
what are the facts? How many have 
taken the trouble to look into this matter, 
to see the proportion of children that go 
even a little way along this path? Asa 
matter of fact, more than half of the school 
children of Boston never go through the 
primary school and enter the grammar 
school. Only a little more than half get 
as far as the grammar school; and only a 
very small percentage of the school chil- 
dren of Boston—less than five per cent. 
of the whole number—ever graduate from 
the grammar school and enter the high. 
It is easy enough, of course, to say that 
the schools are all open, that there is a 
free opportunity for every boy to gaina 
liberal education. You may have your 
road ever so open and unobstructed; but, 
if you attach a chain and ball to a man’s 
ankles, you can hardly say that he is free 
to run a race along that road as far as he 
pleases. Most of the children are unable 
to go beyond a certain way, unable to 
reach beyond a certain degree. They 


must be taken or ave taken out to support 
themselves or to help support their fami- 
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lies, so that a very small per cent. ever 
get in sight of the high school. 

The great majority of boys and girls 
must lead commonplace lives, in manag- 
ing common business, common homes, 
common hand labor. These are common- 
place things, because they are the most 
important things. These are the founda- 
tions on which everything else rests. 
They are commonplace, not in any sense 
that justifies us in looking down upon 
them, but commonplace, just as the com- 
mon soil, common air, common rain, 
common grass, common trees, are com- 


monplace. ‘They are the constituent ele- 
ments of all our successful living. Most 
men must work with their hands. Most 


boys entering our schools must grow up 
with the idea that they are to work with 
their hands. It seems to me, then, that 
indnstrial education, industrial training, 
training of the hands with the idea that 
it is a part of education, and to be digni- 
fied by that name, ought to be one of the 
very first things in our common schools. 
I am glad there is a waking up, at least, 
or questioning concerning this subject; 
that it is being tested here and there, and 
that many of our best educators are al- 
ready in favor of it. But I want to em- 
phasize one other point connected with 
this, to let you see how very important it 
is in the right development of the dignity 
of our modern human life. Just so long 
as a man knowing a little French or a 
little German, or having a smattering of 
the higher mathematics, or knowing 
something about literature, is regarded as 
educated, and this hand training, this in- 
dustrial training for the necessary work 
of the world, is not dignified by that 
term, just so long you may expect unrest 
and dissatisfaction, envy even, on the 
part of the great masses of the world. It 
is a purely factitious, unjust distinction 
that is thus created. The man who 
needs hand education in order to carry on 
the work in which he is engaged, to be- 
come a skilled laborer and master in his 
department, has a right to consider that 
this is education, and public sentiment 
ought to be trained until it regards it as 
education. It ought to be spoken of and 
looked upon as education everywhere. 
We need, then, to introduce industrial 
education into our common schools, and 
to let it be understood that the man or 
boy who follows a course of industrial 
training is being educated just as much 
as is the boy who studies Latin and 
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mathematics, and that he is, perhaps, be- 
ing educated for a more useful career. I 
will include here in this point the idea 
that the first thing in all proper educa- 
tion is to train one into fitness to stand 
on his own feet, and to walk through 
this world earning his own living in a 
manly, independent way, without being 
pauper or thief in his attitude toward the 
general accumulations of society. 

So, too, in regard to girls. The welfare 
of large numbers of girls, as they grow 
up in life, depends a deal more upon 
their ability to sew, and to sew well, 
to manage a house and to do it well, to 
cook and to do it well, to do these prac- 
tical things in life and do them well— 
her welfare, happiness, and success in life 
depend more upon these things than 
they do upon a little smattering of music 
or of some foreign tongue, upon some of 
those things which are lovely and well, 
if there is only time and strength for them. 
But they are not of the first importance, 
and our girls ought to understand, and 
the tone of the school ought to be such 
that every other girl should understand, 
that she who is learning these things is 
being educated in the noblest sense of 
that word. There ought to be this change 
of moral sentiment concerning the feeling 
which we shall have toward those who 
are being trained into fitness for honest, 
successful, happy living. 

The second point that I would make is 
that that thing which is only treated in- 
cidentally now, perhaps in a good many 
cases is not treated at all, ought to be 
brought to the front and made one of the 
things of chiefest importance. I refer 
to moral education. It is one of the 
great problems of our common school 
to-day, discussed in newspapers and 
reviews. We ought by this time to 
be getting over the idea that mere head 
training has any necessary bearing on 
character or behavior. A little study of 
human society would teach us the fallacy 
of thisidea. A knowledge of geometry 
does not necessarily make a man patient 
and kind, or truthful and honest. There 
is no necessary connection between that 
study and these virtues. To elaborate a 
careful knowledge of geography may 
only teach a man to what country he can 
safely go when he has broken a bank. It 
does not necessarily have anything to do 
with the question whether he shall or 
shall not break the bank. A knowledge 
of some foreign tongue may only enable 
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a person to read a class of literature that 
he would be better to be ignorant of. So 
head knowledge in any direction, while 
of first-class importance in its way, does 
not necessarily have anything to do with 
character or goodness. And yet we know 
—for the history of the world has been 
one age-long object lesson in this direc- 
tion—that the welfare, the happiness of 
people, the durability of nations, human 
progress, turn more upon moral qualities 
and characteristics than upon almost any- 
thing else; at least, that nothing else is 
any guarantee of the world’s successful 
progress, if this moral education is want- 
ing. Morality has been wrought out as 
the result of experiments of human be- 
ings in trying to find out how to live; and 
it is just as natural as are the principles 
that guide usin matters of hygiene or the 
proper treatment of the body. Moral 
principles are those on which the health 
of society depends. 

There is one thing more on which I 
would have stress laid in the public 
schools. There should be such an edu- 
cation of the intelligence as shall enable 
each child to dea/ with the first great 
practical questions of success in life. 
Most boys must enter into some practical 
work of mechanics or business. Let the 
fundamental principles of reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, be taught, and taught 
completely, so far as any practical need is 
concerned; and in a practical way,—in 
such a way as they are used in the busi- 
ness world,—so that, when the boy leaves 
the school to go into business, he is 
equipped and fitted the first day, and is 
not under the necessity of going through 
a long tutelage about the simplest things. 
A large part of the teaching is often so 
technical, so dependent on text-books 
and according to rules, that if you give a 
child a problem of the very same nature 
that he may have been engaged on dur- 
ing the whole term, and take away his 
book, he is utterly helpless. 

Then I would have children taught the 
principles of the growth of political lib- 
erty, so that they would understand the 
meaning and the worth of freedom. I 
would have them taught the fundamental 
principles of political economy, the science 
of wealth, the laws controlling business, 
so that they would know something of 
the meaning of these tremendous forces 
with which they have to deal every day, 
and concerning which most men, even 
men who claim to be educated, are as 
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ignorant as a child. In other words, I 
would have each child trained and taught, 
in some measure, concerning those things 
that would fit him to be a practical busi- 
ness man and an intelligent wielder of the 
ballot. A common school paid for out of 
the common purse, having for its end the 
common good, ought to train the great 
majority of the children into a knowledge 
of those simple first principles that shall 
enable them to lead honest, successful 
lives, and to be fairly intelligent, honor- 
able citizens. 





THE TEACHER’S DUTY.* 





CONCERNING SANITATION IN THE AVER- 
AGE SCHOOL- ROOM, 





’ 


‘* CLEANLINESS is next to godliness.’ 
This trite axiom full of meaning may be 
thought by some of you to be an extract 
from the Book of Books. It would puzzle 
any of my hearers who have that idea to 
locate the text. The teachings of the 
Bible, however, are conducive to physi- 
cal as well as spiritual cleanliness, and 
it is as natural to expect personal neat- 
ness in the spiritually pure as to look for 
filth in the depraved. My introductory 
remark can be looked at as an essence of 
the Bible rather than an extract from it. 

A son of Erin declined twelve tickets 
to a Turkish bath for ten dollars—for 
**How do I know I’ll live for twelve 
years?’ Many of the little ones under 
your care may have a home training that 
would bring them up to man’s estate 
with just such an idea of the necessary 
frequency of a bath. It is within your 
province to instil into the minds of your 
scholars a truer conception of their duty 
to themselves and those with whom they 
are brought in contact. 

_ Each child should pass in review before 
his teacher on taking his seat every 
morning. Should the desired degree of 
neatness not be found, the careless one 
should be sent home with a note pointing 
out to the parent where the child is defic- 
ient, even to the taking of a complete 
bath. While making the inspection do 
not forget the head—a prolific source of 
annoyance. Finger nails, under whose 
tips disease germs lurk in countless 


* Read at Teachers’ Local Institute, held at 
Middletown, Pa., Saturday, December 3, 1898, 
by Dr. C. E. Pease, President of the Middle- 
town School Board. 
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myriads, should have attention. ‘To give 
you an accurate idea of the infinitesimal 
size of bacteria, it has been calculated 
that a single layer of the typhoid bac- 
teria, covering a surface one inch square, 
would give us 571,436,000. Think of it! 
What countless millions of disease-germs 
a single filthy child can introduce into 
the school-room. 

In my visits to the various schools I 
find that a great deal of candy is brought 
by the scholars, and eaten mostly at re- 
cess when the stomach is quite empty. 
The digestion of many of the little ones 
is seriously impaired by this practice, and 
it should be impressed on the childrens’ 
minds never to eat candy on an empty 
stomach. If it is to be eaten, let it be 
after a full meal. Watch the children 
closely and by precept and example in- 
duce them to care properly for their 
stomachs. 

A good living temperature of 70 should 
be maintained as closely as possible. 
Better a trifle below than much above. 
Overshoes, rubbers and wraps should not 
be worn in the school room, and the latter 
ought to be kept in a thoroughly venti- 
lated closet or hallway. 

A measure tending towards sanitary 
drinking has been adopted by the Board 
of which Iama member. Covered jars 
with spigots have been placed in each 
room, and individual cups insisted upon. 
The proper execution of these provisions 
rests with the individual teacher. In my 
visits to the schools I have dwelt at some 
length on the evils of indiscriminate 
drinking. A brief résumé may not be 
out of place, if it will impress more firmly 
on your minds the necessity of carefully 
superintending the conduct of your schol- 
ars while drinking in school. All acute 
diseases, caused by germ life, are capable 
of being transmitted by the common 
drinking-cup. The germs pass into the 
throat and stomach, from thence being 
absorbed. Tubercular, scrofulous, syphil- 
itic germs are carried directly into the cir- 
culation, from the infected cup, through 
an abraded surface of the skin or mucous 
membrane; or even on unbroken surface, 
when the poison is left in contact, it will 
subsequently produce its own erosion. 
Twelve per cent. of all skin diseases are 
syphilitic. "Two per cent. are scrofulous. 
Of the remaining 86 per cent. most are 
due to lack of cleanliness or proper stim- 
ulation of the breathing apparatus of the 
skin. Towels, old clothes, cups, knives, 
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forks, etc., should be subjected to close 
scrutiny. 

It is human to incur any danger for 
those you love, and I would not have you 
regard me as advising against the kiss of 
affection; but I have seen little girls and 
boys file past their teacher and, one after 
the other, embrace and kiss her. The 
scene was beautiful, but fraught with in- 
siduous danger in the mutual exchange 
of the various disease germs, and our 
Board feels it would be well to decry the 
custom. 

A frequent source of great annoyance 
to the teacher are the requests of the little 
ones to go to the cellar. Many times the 
request is made quite unnecessarily, yet 
how is the teacher to know? Nature 
should not be perverted or diverted from 
a regular course. As the hands of the 
clock point to a certain hour, or at a cer- 
tain fixed period or periods of the day, 
those matters should be attended to; and 
I believe much annoyance could be saved 
you all and much benefit done the chil- 
dren’s health, if you were to take this 
matter np with your various classes of the 
children under twelve, and repeatedly 
drill into their minds the healthful neces- 
sity of regularity, and that the pupils 
should attend to those duties out of 
school hours. The case is exceptional 
where any infraction of the above rule 
would be necessary. But in this as in 
other things, home carelessness on the 
part of the mother makes trouble for the 
teacher. 

A healthy body is the essential to a 
healthy mind. Man, and woman as well, 
entered into this life with a spinal column 
and muscle, endowed by nature with suf- 
ficient strength to support the various 
organs of the body in their proper posi- 
tion. The inventive genius of some icon- 
oclast, not being satisfied with God's best 
work, has surrounded the women and 
girls of our land with bands of iron and 
ribs of steel, which worn from early 
childhood produce man’s ideal shape, not 
God’s. In order to make the contents 
of this perverted exterior conform to the 
altered diameters, all the organs are dis- 
placed and often distorted, thoracic, ab- 
dominal and pelvic. I could speak at 
length on the displacement and injury of 
the various organs, but for the sake of il- 
lustration two will suffice—the liver and 
the stomach. 

Recently it has been my sad duty to 
perform an autopsy on two ladies of our 
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town for the purpose of ascertaining the 
cause of death. In one case I found the 
liver torn from its moorings beneath the 
diaphragm and tu.ned almost at right 
angles toits normal position. The body of 
the liver showed the constricting influence 
of corsets. Hepaticcirculation being inter- 
fered with, and the cells of the left lobe 
broken down, a malignant tumor was the 
result, from the effects of which she died, 
but the true cause of death was corsets. 
In the second case the duodenal end of the 
stomach was pressed downwards, the 
cesophagus stretched and attenuated, 
muscular action more or less paralyzed, 
digestion and peristalsis greatly interfered 
with, and the result was this lady starved 
to death surrounded by plenty. The 
true cause of death was corsets. 

These cases, my dear friends, are only 
true samples. They did not lace tightly, 
and of course you do not either! All 
clothing should hang from the shoulders, 
or hips, if they be broad enough and no 
clothing should depend on the waist for 
support. You may say, What a shape 
we would have did we not submit to the 
accessories of fashion! My answer is, you 
would have that shape that God thought 
most beautiful and best. ‘‘Man was 
made in the image of God.”’ 

How can you dare attempt to ruin that 
divine figure? A very important duty 
incumbent on every one of you is to in- 
still into the minds of your pupils a 
horror of corsets and their attendant evils. 
Set the example yourselves if the muscles 
of your body are not already atrophied 
from restricted use, and, if need be, aid 
your pupils to open rebellion against the 
wishes of the fond but foolish and pro- 
fane mothers who would desecrate God’s 
most beautiful work—a perfect woman— 
and imprison the fair bodies of their dar- 
ling girls. We have looked upon Russia 
as being a semi-barbaric country, and it 
may be a matter of surprise to you to 
know that hereafter the women of Russia 
must do without corsets, as the Russian 
Minister of Public Instruction has issued 
a decree absolutely prohibiting the use of 
the corset, on the ground of public 
health. Had I the power to issue a sim- 
ilar mandatory decree to the women of 
our fair land, the ukase would be pro- 
mulgated at once. 

I believe I have covered what I would 
consider the essentials conducive to health 
within the control or influence of the 
teacher. Let us recapitulate and epitom- 
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ize. Let us look upon the following asa 
few rules which it would be well to 
strictly enforce, and which have the 
hearty endorsement of your Board. 

1. Absolute and minute cleanliness of 
the body. 

2. Let the children avoid close contact 
with each other, so far as is practicable. 

3. Permit no candy to be brought to 
school, and explain to the scholars the 
reason for this prohibition. 

4. Have your brain forces educated to 
a dual power, exercising both to the 
utmost continually, first in ability to in- 
struct, and, second, in ability to observe 
and correct. 

5. See to the temperature of the room, 
maintaining it as near 70 as possible. 

6. Put no wraps in a heap, nor allow 
them to be hung closely, nor thrown into 
a heap. 

7. Permit no two children to,drink from 
one cup except possibly members of one 
family. 

8. Discountenance promiscuous kiss- 
ing, in school life at least. 

g. Instil into the children’s minds the 
importance of regular habits of attention 
to the calls of nature. 

10. By precept and example antagonize 
the use of corsets or other undue restrict- 
ors of the divine shape. 

11. Exclude all illness that you suspect 
may be contagious until satisfactory cer- 
tificate is furnished by the family phy- 
sician. 
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WASTED GENIUS. 





ANOTHER VIEW OF THE SITUATION, 





H& encyclical of the Czar has drawn 
the attention of the world to the sub- 
ject of war even more effectually than 
the Hispano-American dispute; it has 
caused millions of people to pause and 
think over the question in a totally new 
light. No campaign on record has caused 
the civilized world to weigh war in the 
balance, or think over the matter so thor- 
oughly and so intelligently, as this 
unique Peace Manifesto has done. 
During the last few weeks we have had 
brought forcibly to our notice the many 
reasons why we should no longer be con- 
tent to abide by the arbitrament of the 
of the sword, why we should settle our 
disputes by might instead of right; and 
we have also been reminded that men are 
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reasoning and not fighting creatures, 
therefore we should settle our differences 
by appealing to our higher and not lower 
nature. When mighi decides a quarrel, 
it is the might of men who fight, but who 
do not know for what or why they fight. 
Where there is a point at issue between 
nations, it has been the rule to decide the 
case by the brutal force of men who do 
not understand the reason for the conten- 
tion, instead of by the intellectual ability 
of men who do. 

Lately we have all been seeing, as we 
have never seen before, the causes and 
consequences of war, and probably many 
have now begun, if not before, to doubt 
the lawfulness of it. The reasons against 
war have not been advanced undisputed. 
The cynic and the pessimist, and the be- 
liever in impossibilities, have not been 
behind in treating the world to a super- 
abundance of chimeras. Among the 
arguments against war, and in the cate- 
gory of evils which it directly and indi- 
rectly produces, we are thoroughly famil- 
iar with: the loss of trade, the loss of 
property, the waste of life, and the waste 
of money; but the waste of genius, 
though by no means subordinate to the 
other evils, is hardly ever mentioned, 
and perhaps never even thought of. 

If we compare modern wars with those 
of ancient and medizval times, the dis- 
similarity which strikes one most forcibly 
is the difference in their length and dura- 
tion. 

The time the Greeks were before Troy, 
the long campaigns of the Crusades, the 
‘* Wars of the Roses,’’ the ‘‘ Seven Years’ 
War,”’ the ‘‘ Thirty Years’ War,’’ were 
in point of time vastly different from the 
Franco-Prussian, the Russo-Turk, and 
the Japan-China wars. What has pro- 
duced the change? Inventive genius. 
We are told that we owe this relief to the 
inventive power of Science. What is the 
advantage of this change? Because the 
time is less the loss of life is not likewise 
less ; neither has the expense of war de- 
creased with the time of its duration. In 
modern warfare we can kill as many 
lives in thirty days as once it took thirty 
years to kill, and in thirty minutes we 
can expend wealth sufficient to carry on 
a thirty years’ war in the old style. So 
the gain is not here. If we do not have 
so much actual fighting now, we have 
infinitely more anxiety and mental strain. 
The horrid nightmare of a European war 
makes us to live in a constant dread of 
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that awful shock that will cause empires 
to fall. So it is evident that the inventive 
genius of science has only made war far 
worse than it once was. 

In the times of old it was the personal 
prowess of those engaged which secured 
the victory, but now victory belongs to 
that side which has the best slaughtering 
machines, or to that side which has the 
most or can work them the quickest. 
This again is the result of inventive 
genius. 

War is infinitely more barbarous and 
revolting now than it was a few hundred 
years ago. In the present day it is noth- 
ing less than scientific butchery; men are 
mowed down in unprecedented numbers 
in the space of a few minutes, and towns, 
with the inhabitants and property thereof, 
are utterly destroyed in an almost incred- 
ibly short space of time. What does per- 
sonal bravery count for when men have 
to combat infernal machines? The qual- 
ity which is most needed in the modern 
soldier is passive obedience to submit to 
be an unknown unit in a human target 
for the engines of war that science has 
produced. These changes which I have 
enumerated are the outcome of a certain 
kind of genius, and the result has been to 
make war a hundred times more calami- 
tous and infamous. Therefore is not this 
genius wasted ? 

The amount of thought and ingenuity 
which the instruments of modern war- 
fare must have required to have produced 
them is almost incomprehensible. Take 
the ordinary magazine rifle, a weapon of 
wonderful mechanism, one which has ex- 
pended much brain power in its produc- 
tion, and this solely for the purpose of 
destroying human life when a fitting op- 
portunity offers itself. Consider the 
quick-firing and other guns, the shells 
and torpedoes. Those who understand 
the latter will fully appreciate the genius 
which produced the torpedo, if not the 
torpedo itself. The government dock- 
yards are a marvellous representation of 
what time and thought can produce. 
Where can we find a better summary of 
the wonderful achievements of the inven- 
tive power of science than in the consid- 
eration of an ironclad in all its details? 
So strange and amazing do they appear 
to us that they are almost beyond com- 
prehension. Enormous armaments have 
utilized enormous omy in their produc- 
tion, and a proof that that genius is 
wasted is in the fact that the thing itself 





is soon destroyed in times of war, and in 
times of peace they soon become out-of- 
date, and finally obsolete; after which 
they are sold for a price ridiculously small 
when compared with what they cost. 
The men who have invented these instru- 
ments for wholesale slaughter undoubt- 
edly possessed great genius. They used 
the power they were masters of in the 
best way for personal gain, but the world 
has gained nothing—only lost much. 
Why, then, did they invent these things ? 
The demand created the supply. It was 
profitable for them to turn their attention 
to the invention of those things which 
the nations were frantic to possess. If 
we did not demand instruments of war, 
they would not supply them, but would 
produce other and useful and beneficial 
things. Of course, the genius of these 
men was of a particular kind, but no one 
could believe that they were born with a 
proclivity to invent murderous instru- 
ments only. If there were no such thing 
as war, these men would have directed 
their talents to the invention of things 
that perhaps would have been of the 
greatest service to mankind. These we 
might have possessed had we not de- 
manded the absurd engines of destruc- 
tion instead, and thereby losing not only 
things that we might have had, but also 
the genius that could have produced 
them. Might they not have produced 
means of saving life instead of destroy- 
ing it? Their unrivalled genius has 
been employed in perpetuating and mak- 
ing more terrible a relic of barbarism in- 
stead of advancing civilization. 

Our descendants will one day marvel 
at our tolerating such a system, in the 
same way as we wonder how our ances- 
tors could tolerate many follies which we 
have seen and expelled. 

In the times of peace and disarmament, 
which will one day come, inventiveness 
will take fresh strides, and add many 
things to this world that will make life 
better worth living to the mass of the 
people. 

The genius which has been expended 
over war, and which might have been 
used in a profitable and lasting manner, 
is lost to the world forever. Men yet to 
be born may invent the things which 
men that are dead might have invented; 
still this will not compensate the loss we 
have sustained. If the past had invented, 
the future would have improved upon it. 

Science has obliterated distance, facili- 
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tated locomotion, rendered a hundred 
services to mankind; and might not that 
genius which is lost, if applied, have 
added much more to this list of inesti- 
mable benefits ?— Westminster Review. 
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IN A COUNTRY SCHOOL: III. 





BY ELIZABETH LLOYD, 





HE third school month has come to a 
close, and such a month! If this is 
the way an old-fashioned winter was 
wont to begin, I am not pining for the 
‘good old times.’’ Think of having im- 
passable roads and snowdrifts ten feet 
deep in November! Then, as the snow 
fell before the ground was frozen, the 
wheat fields were too soft to drive over 
(or even to walk over), and there was no 
way for teacher or pupils to get to school 
except by skirting the edges of the fields 
in close proximity to barbed wire fences. 
The week after the blizzard my school 
ranged from five to fourteen pupils. I 
have not made out the percentage for the 
month, but have a feeling that it will be 
the lowest I have ever had, except pos- 
sibly once during an epidemic of the 
measles. The first month I made go per 
cent., but the second it fell to 88. Sev- 
eral of the older boys were kept at home 
to husk corn and do other work on the 
farm, and some of the girls to help clean 
house. The compulsory law does not 
reach such cases, for no country school- 
board, however progressive, would rule 
that these were not ‘‘ urgent reasons”’ for 
keeping the pupil out of school. And 
indeed my conscience has never allowed 


me to bring such pressure to bear in the | 


direction of regular attendance, as would 
make a girl feel willing to neglect a sick 
or overworked mother in order to have a 
perfect attendance record. 

I have always made it a point to intro- 
duce some pleasing variety on very 
stormy days, as an inducement for the 
children to make every possible effort to 
be there. During this snowy week I read 
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there were but one or two in a class I let 
them read from a different book, or study 
some other lesson than the one next in 
order, so that the absent pupils might not 
fall behind in their regular work. The 
boys that were on hand had a glorious 
time at noons and recesses building a 
snow fort, and the girls were allowed the 
unusual privilege of running in the 
school-room. 

We had some simple Thanksgiving 
exercises on the Friday following our 
national holiday, but it was so stormy 
that only three of the parents came to see 
us. Besides the individual readings and 
recitations, the older pupils, as part of 
their memory work, learned Mrs. Bar- 
bauld’s hymn beginning, ‘‘ Praise to God, 
immortal praise,’’ and the little folks gave, 
with evident enjoyment, Mrs. Child’s 
well-known verses, ‘‘Over the river and 
through the wood.’’ Though disap- 
pointed, we are not discouraged. We 
shall take more pains with our Christmas 
programme, and, as ‘‘the third time pays 
for all,’’ we shall no doubt have a house 
full of parents and friends. 

I shall never have the pleasure of 
knowing how brilliantly my experiment 
in phonics would have succeeded. The 
two German children moved away at the 
end of the second month, and one of the 
others, a little girl who lives two miles 
away, is probably snowed under for the 
winter. The remaining little girl reads 
nicely from her primer, copies her les- 
sons neatly on slate or paper, and writes 
quite a number of words readily from 
dictation. She has now had the entire 
alphabet phonically, and I shall proceed 
to teach her the names of the letters, 
though I suspect she has learned most of 
them when playing school. My little 
folks have a perfect mania for this amuse- 
ment, and the apt way in which they in- 
troduced my methods of instruction and 
discipline into their sport, imitating even 
the tones of my voice, showed me how 
closely the new teacher was being ob- 


| served, and warned me to be very careful 


Whittier’s ‘‘Snow Bound”’ to an appre- | 
' ing a plan of work in language and 
| grammar suited to their especial needs, 


ciative audience, as well as some St. 
Nicholas stories. For the little ones I 
sketched flowers on the blackboard with 


a slate pencil, and let them color them | 


with bright chalks that had been waiting 
for just such an emergency. With the 


older pupils I played anagrams, authors, | 
and a geography game. Then when | 


of my words and actions. 
For the rest of the pupils I am evolv- 


that is productive of fairly good results. 
The first and second reader pupils, who 
are classed together in everything but 
reading, write sentences for such of the 
words in their spelling lesson as come 
within their vocabulary. I agree with 
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Mr. Marble that it does not hurt children | ‘Hem, and the single instead of the double 


to learn to spell some words with whose 
meauings they are unfamiliar, and I use 
the speller for these children for the sake 
of the phonic drill. They also write on 
tablet paper what they remember of their 
oral physiology and geography, with a 
picture story once a week by way of 
variety. I correct these at noon or in 
class, and they copy them very neatly in 
blank books with pen and ink. Little 
folks think it a privilege to write with 
pen and ink, and they take great pride in 
their work. In these same books, but in 
another part, they also copy their memory 
verses. 

The C class copy their memory work, 
which they now take twice a week in 
place of reading, and compose sentences 
for the new words used in the reading 
lesson. They have begun oral grammar, 
but once a week, instead of grammar, 
they write a reproduction story, which, 
after it is corrected, they copy into their 
composition books. At least one compo- 
sition is corrected in the presence of the 
class, so that the right ways of doing 
things may be emphasized. 

The A pupils are divided into two 
grammar classes for the study of the text- 
book, but they are all together in analysis 
and parsing. Every Tuesday we analyze 
a stanza of Gray’s Elegy, and on Thurs- 
day they parse it. Sydney and Arthur 
tackle the verbs, including participles and 
infinitives, and any other words whose 
construction is difficult; the rest of the 
class write out the parsing of the nouns, 
pronouns, adjectives, etc. On one Friday 
these pupils write compositions or letters, 
and on the next they copy them, correct- 
ing errors to which their attention has 
been called. 

As far as possible, we endeavor to make 
every recitation a language lesson. When 
a question is asked, either in oral or 
written recitation, the pupil is required 
to answer it. In topical recitations, where 
fluency is more to be desired than preci- 
sion, minor errors in grammar are allowed 
to pass unnoticed. Notwithstanding all 
this training in the use of correct lan- 
guage, most of the pupils ‘‘ murder’’ the 
President’s English (as a patriotic Amer- 
ican I protest against the expression 
‘“*Queen’s English ’’) shamefully in their 
ordinary conversation, and I am planning 
now to find time for a drill, at least once 





negative. 

So great is the force of habit, however, 
and so lasting the effect of early associa- 
tions, that after teachers have done all 
that patience and ingenuity can suggest, 
these boys and girls will violate some of 
the simplest rules of grammar all their 
lives, unless their environmentis entirely 
changed, and they make special effort to 
habituate themselves to correct forms of 
speech. As soon as this desire becomes 
strong within them, the technical gram- 
mar learned in the school will be of great 
assistance. 

Some of the disciples of the ‘‘new edu- 
cation ’’ discard emulation as a stimulus 
to industry; but after studying the aver- 
age child as he actually exists, and 
noticing the zest that emulation gives to 
the sports of childhood, I believe it right 
to make a guarded use of it in school. 
Indeed I taught in one school where the 
boys, to say nothing of the girls, enjoyed 
their Friday’s parsing contest almost as 
much as the base-ball game. In the 
spelling classes, and in the other classes 
when our recitation is by question and 
answer, the pupil that answers correctly 
goes above the one that fails. At the 
close of the last recitation for the day, the 
pupil whois at the head of the class scores 
a head mark, and goes to the foot next 
morning. ‘The record of these marks is 
kept on our school calendar, and as a 
pupil who has been absent has to go to 
the foot, it serves as an incentive to reg- 
ular attendance as well as to hard study. 
Along with the spirit of emulation, I en- 
courage the spirit of helpfulness. If a 
pupil is backward, and has had few or no 
head-marks, the others help him (not by 
prompting, but in the preparation of his 
lessons) and rejoice with him if he suc- 
ceeds. 

Our school calendar is an original de- 
vice for increasing the pressure of public 
opinion upon the individual pupil, and 
making him feel that one imperfect brick 
mars the whole structure. It is drawn 
on a sheet of fool’s-cap paper with red 
ink, the spaces being about one inch 
square, with the dates entered in black. 
Each space is subdivided into four squares 
by faint pencil lines, and in these sub- 
divisions red letters are entered as fol- 


lows: A for attendance, if every pupil 


has been present; P for punctuality, if 


a week, on the use of saw. came, did, | every one has been punctual; C for con- 


knew, threw, drew, etc., those instead of ! 


duct, if the general order has been good ; 
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and D for diligence, if no pupil has ne- 
glected his work. I do not make the 
standard for conduct and diligence dis- 
couragingly high ; if the general atmos- 
phere is peaceful and no pupil has been 


willfully disorderly I give them a C, and | 


if pupilsdo all their written work promptly 
and try to learn what is assigned, I give 
them a D even though the recitations are 
not perfect. We have had a few A’s and 
P’s, but the days without C or D are ex- 
ceptional. 

here was a good deal of tardiness un- 
der the rule of my predecessor, and I 
have not yet succeeded in remedying the 
evil. I used moral suasion, and when 
that failed I tried keeping them after 
school to make up lost time; but finding 
that the parents were more to blame than 
the children, I gave that up because I 
felt it was unjust. The trouble is that 
some of them have a good deal of work 
to do in the mornings, and when a long 
walk over bad roads is added to this, it 
is very easy to be five, ten or fifteen min- 
utes behind time. When those who are 
often late get there punctually, I take 
pains tocommend them. The next thing 
to do is to devise something of special 
interest for the first ten minutes of the 
morning. I ought to have done this be- 
fore, but the country teacher, like many 


other people with good intentions, ac- 


knowledges some sins of omission. 
During these three months I have be- 
come quite well acquainted with the chil- 
dren without going into the details of 
modern child study. I have discovered 
that some of the pupils are trustworthy 
and others slippery ; that some are diffi- 
dent and others bold ; that most of them 
are neat, some rather careless, but none 
slovenly. Most of them are instinctively 
polite, but a number have very little of 
the veneering required by what is called 
good society. I do not object to the 
veneering, provided there is good solid 
wood underneath. I have one case of 
arrested development; a boy in his 
fiftteenth year who is backward in his 
studies and often slow of comprehension, 
because he has had too much hard work 
todo. Then there are a brother and sis- 
ter who are not quite normal. They 
have a slight defect in their speech and 
are deficient in arithmetic. The girl, 
who is about ten years old, is easily ex- 
cited and has a tendency to slam her 
books down when she is angry. She has 


had but two or three spells of this kind, 
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and soon succumbs to quiet firmness. 
She is generally a bright, happy child, 
ever ready to do mea favor. The boy, 
who entered toward the close of the sec- 
ond month, is over thirteen. He is the 
personification of good nature, and the 
other boys have madea buttofhim. He 
annoyed and disturbed the school by 
making various unnecessary noises, at 
which the others laughed. The first time 
he did this I put him out on the porch 
for a while ; the next time, much to his 
consternation, I made him sit down on 
the cellar steps. While he was there I 
took occasion to appeal to the other boys 
to help Abram overcome his faults in- 
stead of laughing at him. The remedy 
was effectual ; since then, if Abram shows 
a disposition to be noisy, I have only to 
go to him and whisper “‘ cellar steps.’’ 

Some time ago in the second month we 
had a short visit from our County Super- 
intendent, and this last month the Di- 
rectors met at our school-house, and sev- 
eral of them got there while school was 
in session. On both these occasions I 
was delighted with the behavior of the 
children ; I did not give a single thought 
to the order. I do not wish my children 
to be hypocrites, but I do like to see them 
have enough respect for themselves and 
enough pride in their school to do their 
very best on such occasions. ‘There is no 
deception about it, for we all know that 
they could not maintain that high stand- 
ard of conduct every day; it is simply 
true hospitality to endeavor to make the 
visitors’ stay as pleasant as possible. 

December brought the large boys from 
the farms. There were only four ofthem, 
however; three Indians from Carlisle, and 
a waif of unknown antecedents, under 
the care of the Children’s Aid Society. 
The former are about sixteen years of 
age; two of them, who are from New 
Mexico, are apparently full-blooded In- 
dians; the third, from Wisconsin, has a 
good share of white blood in his veins; 
he is the brightest of the three, and the 
least quiet and industrious. The school 
at Carlisle helps the country teachers by 
sending them model reports of its pupils. 
The following is their account of one of my 
Indian boys: 

ag P ’s work is very good; 
he is painstaking in all he does. Read- 
ing, fair, easy third reader. Arithmetic, 
good, simple fundamental processes. 
Geography and physiology, very little, 
mostly oral. History, practically none, 
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except stories and local civic work. 
Language, not very good, needs much 
help in learning English forms and cor- 
rect statements; oral and written drill on 
the sentence. Drawing, very little object 
work. He is a timid boy, good and 
patient in all his work; English is hard 
for him.’’ 

If every teacher, on leaving her school, 





would prepare for her successor such an | 
account as this of each pupil, how help- | 


ful it would be. 

The first question to be decided was 
whether these big boys should go into the 
classes already formed, or be put by them- 
selves. I decided to try the former, and 
feel that in this school it was the wisest 
course to take. The brightest boy fits 
right into the third reader grade, and is 
able to do the work done by the rest of 
the class; the other two, and the waif, 
who is about thirteen years old, class 
equally well with the second reader 
pupils, and they do not seem to mind re- 
citing with smaller children; indeed, they 
work for head-marks just as eagerly as 
the others. 

The two children in the first reader 
finished their book this month and I put 
them right with the D class in a supple- 
mentary second reader, where they get 
along very well; they were already with 
the D pupils in their other work. So my 
winter school in most branches is divided 
into three grades; ten pupils, including 
the two seniors, being in class A, eleven 
in class C, and eight in class D; my only 
remaining beginner, who takes cold 
easily and is often absent, has been pro- 
moted from the primer to the first reader. 

A study of my Indian boys has con- 
vinced me that the so-called natural 
method of learning languages is not the 
best where any other method is practica- 
ble. If these boys had had teachers who 
understood their native tongue, and could 
have sometimes explained things to 
them in their own language, I believe 
they would have acquired English much 
more rapidly. 

They have heard nothing but English 
for at least three years, and are allowed to 
speak in no other language, but half of 
my instruction to the class asa whole is 
unintelligible to them. In order to make 
them understand what I want them to 
do I have to speak to them in very simple 
language. The boy described in the re- 
port who is the most backward of the 
three in his use of English, has no idea 
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of the sounds of the letters, but if he 
knows what a word means he easily 
learns to spell it by sight. Here is his 
reproduction of a physiology lesson at the 
end of his first month. 

‘Tobacco is not good for chewing, be- 
cause if we chewing not grow any bigger. 
If we smoke cigarettes we make are 
(our) weak body and not strong. We 
chewing all time mouths are run water 
is not good for us.’’ 

The other D class boy cannot master 
the multiplication table, but his sentences 
are well put together, and he spells as 
much by sound as by sight. Both boys 
commit poetry to memory easily, and re- 
cite it very much as I used to recite Ger- 
man verses when I was studying that 
language by the natural method at the 
famous Sauveur summer school. 

The waif at first showed a slight dis- 
position to be troublesome; his hands 
formed themselves into fists readily and 
were apt to come in contact with the boys 
sitting next him. Just as I was begin- 
ning to lose patience I remembered a 
piece of advice given by Dr. E. E. White 
at an institute years ago, ‘‘Give the most 
love to those that need it most.’’ As soon 
as the boy found that not only was he 
sure of just and fair treatment, but that 
I really cared for him, his manner 
changed and he is now as orderly as the 
other pupils. 

I am making a special effort to interest 
the pupils in good literature, and feel 
quite encouraged by the results thus far 
attained. The A class have put aside 
their fifth readers and are now reading 
‘*Stories of Pennsylvania.’’ An entire 
story is read at each lesson for seat work, 
and then we talk it overin class and read 
parts of it orally. When this is finished 
they will take up some classic poem. 
The C pupils need plenty of practice in 
oral reading. In addition to their third 
reader, which is a good one, and suited 
to their capacity, at the close of the reci- 
tation in physiology, history, and gener- 
ally in geography, they read the next 
lesson aloud; this exercises them in read- 
ing at sight, and also gives me a chance 
to make necessary explanations, so that 
they can study intelligently. 

I questioned the pupils in regard to 
their home reading and found that some 
of them had never read a book through 
in their lives. I helped them to select 
volumes from the school library suited to 
their capacity, and told all the pupils 
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that I would keep a record of the books 
read through by each one during the year. 
One bright boy of eleven, who evidently 
comes from an almost bookless home, has 
read six books through since then, the 
last one being ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.”’ 

My predecessor always gave each child 
some trifle at Christmas, and I decided 
that my gifts should all be books; so I 
ordered thirty-one copies of the ‘‘ Five- 
Cent Classics’’ with the holiday cover, 
including in the list Macaulay’s Lays, 
Enoch Arden, lives of Edison, Washing- 
ton, and Louisa M. Alcott, Jack and the 
Beanstalk, and Red Ridinghood. 

We prepared quite a nice little Christ- 
mas programme, but did not allow it to 
interfere much with the regular work. 
During the darkest days of December I 
devoted ten minutes each morning to 
the reading of Dickens’ Christmas Carol. 
As part of our memory work, we learned 
from the School Journal Supplement, ‘‘ It 
Came upon the Midnight Clear.’’ Instead 
of the regular reading lesson we practiced 
dialogues, recitations, etc. One simple 
but effective exercise was entitled ‘‘ The 
Christmas Star.’’ A star eight feet in 
diameter, made of wire covered with yel- 
low tissue paper, was suspended in a 
horizontal position about seven feet from 
the floor, by means of strong but almost 
invisible threads. Aided by figures on 
the floor, twenty pupils took their places 
under this, one at a time, each reciting a 
verse of the ‘‘ Old, Old Story,’’ and when 
it was completed all sang ‘‘ Beautiful 
Star of Hope.”’ 

Candy toys for the pupils, each with a 
rhyme attached, hung suspended from 
the star, and at the close of the exercises 
a boy who had personated Santa Claus in 
one of the dialogues cut them down, and 
they were distributed amid much merri- 
ment. Here is a sample of the verses 
Santa Claus gets up for such occasions: 
This is the wolf that prowled through the wood 
And ate the grandmother of Red Ridinghood; 
So bite off his head very quickly, my dear, 

And don't let him eat any grandmothers here. 

How much of an audience did we have 
after all our trouble? Two mothers and 
one older brother. The parents are not 
indifferent, but these farmers are such 
busy folks. Picking chickens for Christ- 
mas market and corn-husking that was 
delayed by the November snows, together 
with very bad roads, were good excuses 
for not coming. Did it pay? I wish I 


might get as good a return for every in- 
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vestment of time and trouble. The pu- 
pils were all held in school until the end 
of the week, and they were filled with the 
spirit of Christmas. Of course the order 
was somewhat impaired, but the children 
were not naughty, they were only noisy 
and excited; and I shall get better work 
out of them the rest of the winter because 
of our holiday frolic. Twenty years 
hence, when my little folks have become 
men and women, they may have forgot- 
ten everything else about me, but I think 
they will remember me as ‘‘the teacher 
that made the Christmas Star.’’ 


_— 
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GOOD MEMORY WORK: IV. 








N an article upon the ‘‘ Value of the 
Memory’’ by K. V. Raumer, in a late 
number of 7he Lutheran, he says: ‘‘It 
is an equally kind and wise arrangement 
of our faithful God, that in the memory 
He has granted us a spiritual store-room, 
in which we can save seeds for the future. 
The ignorant man thinks these seeds are 
dead; not so he who knows that at the 
right time their energetic life-power, 
building and swelling, unfolds itself. 
The boy learned the verse: ‘Call upon 
me in the day of trouble; I will deliver 
thee, and thou shalt glorify me.’ In his 
early years he knew no trouble, and so 
he did not understand it. But when, ar- 
rived at manhood and a time of un- 
bounded, overwhelming need draws upon 
him, these words suddenly appear before 
his soul like a helping angel of peace 
and comfort. He understands them now, 
he more than understands them. Chil- 
dren learn the verse: 
When comes my time of parting, 
Then part Thou not from me— 
They do not understand it. The thought 
of death is a stranger to them. But old 
men pray in the hour of death that same 
verse they learned in childhood. During 
the seven years of plenty, Joseph gath- 
ered stores for the seven years of want. 
When the time of need is at hand it may 
be, and often it is, too late to gather.”’ 
Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, professor of 
pedagogy in the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, and very widely and favorably known 
both in and beyond his native State for his 
common sense views on matters of school 
training, writes December 23d: ‘‘I have 
just read for the fourth time your Memory 
Work Supplement for October, and can 
not restrain the feeling of gratitude to 
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you for the excellent selections and the 
nobly useful work you are doing in mem- 
ory training. How I wish my own boy- 
hood had been blessed by such exercises!’’ 
He has done very good work in this di- 
rection himself, and knows what a blessed 
thing it is for pupils when teachers have 
the courage to attempt and the staying 
power to carry such work as this along 
through the school term. To one pupil 
and another of fine sensibility it is of 
greater value and importance than all the 
rest of the school work put together. 

Hon. Marriott Brosius, our widely- 
known member of Congress from Lancas- 
ter county, a gentleman who greatly en- 
joys literature and good literary work, and 
who has remarkable powers of memory, 
writes: ‘‘I have been much interested 
in your Memory Work Supplement to 
The Journal, and in noting the superior 
character of its selections. Some of them 
are old favorites of mine which I have 
carried in memory for many years. I 
had not before given the matter sufficient 
attention to realize the splendid work 
you have been doing. The influence of 
your work in this particular line will 
bless many lives here, and carry beyond 
a residue of infinite value. Since spend- 
ing an evening on your Supplement I 
have bought a copy of your Lincoln Lit- 
erary Collection, and find it a casket of 
jewels.’’ 

In the discussion of the subject of better 
literary work in the public schools, within 
reach of all who wish it and will have it, 
at the late session of the Bucks County 
Institute, Miss Elizabeth Lloyd gave 
some facts of interest as follows: 

‘** About twenty years ago, when Mr. H. 
B. Eastburn was Superintendent of 
schools, good memory work in this county 
was quite generally introduced. He and 
Miss Maria L. Sanford, aided by some of 
the teachers, compiled two little pamph- 
lets of choice selections, copies of which 
were placed in the hands of all the teach- 
ers. And whocan say how many hun- 
dreds of the children who were then in our 
schools are better men and women to-day 
because they learned Longfellow’s lines, 
‘In the elder days of art 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part, 

For the gods see everywhere. 

‘Let us do our work as well, 

Both the unseen and the seen; 

Make the house where gods may dwell, 

Beautiful, entire, and clean.’ 


“In the wake of these pamphlets came 
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the very general use of a little book en- 
titled Common School Literature. This 
was much better than no memory work. 
but it contained no whole poems, and 
teachers were apt to lay too much stress 
on the sketches of authors. Supt. Slotter 
now desires that we shall take a step for- 
ward, and to this end he has compiled for 
us a list of selections suited to the various 
grades, from which we may choose what 
best meets the needs of the pupils. Many 
of the selections named may be found in 
the Memory Work Supplement of the 
Penna. School Journal, which was com- 
piled by Dr. McCaskey, whose pupils in 
the Lancaster High School committed to 
memory this almost incredible amount of 
good literature last year. We can hardly 
hope to rival them, but we can give our 
pupils just as much as they will take, and 
if we do this we may be sure that in after 
years many of them will thank us in their 
hearts for having given them bread in- 
stead of stones.”’ 

Hon. S. M. Wherry, of Shippensburg, 
who has been a prominent member of the 
Legislature, and is much interested in the 
work of the schools, having long been con- 
nected with the management of the Ship- 
pensburg State Normal School, writes 
January 18th: ‘‘Our Lutheran minister 
and a lady from New England heard me 
refer at our late Teachers’ Institute to 
your Memory Work Supplement to Zhe 
School Journal and are very desirous each 
of obtaining a copy. Are any of that 
number left over? and can you send me 
two copies ?”’ 

The following are selections recited in 
concert and written from memory on the 
dates named in blank books kept for the 
purpose by the pupils of the Boys’ High 
School named above. The average time 
required by these lads in committing 
them to memory is now from two to three 
hours per week. They are glad to know 
them, enjoy repeating them, and, with 
very few exceptions, manifest an eager 
interest in new work. 


BATTLE OF BLENHEIM. 


’T was on a summer evening, 
Old Kasper’s work was done, 
And he, before his cottage door, 
Was sitting in the sun, 
And by him sported on the green, 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 


She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roil something large and round, 

Which he beside the rivulet, 

In playing there, had found ; 
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He came to ask what he had found, 
That was so large, and smooth, and round. 


Old Kasper took it from the boy, 
Who stood expectant by ; 
And then the old man shook his head, 
And with a natural sigh, 
‘** Tis some poor fellow’s skull,’’ said he, 
Who fell in the great victory. 


‘* I find them in the garden, 
For there’s many here about ; 
And often when I go to plow, 
The plowshare turns them out ! 
For many thousand men,’’ said he, 
‘* Were slain in that great victory.”’ 


‘* Now tell us what ’twas all about,”’ 
Young Peterkin, he cries ; 
While little Wilhelmine looks up, 
With wonder-waiting eyes; 
** Now tell us all about the war, 
And what they killed each other for,’’ 


‘* It was the English,’’ Kasper cried, 
‘* Who put the French to rout, 
But what they killed each other for, 
I could not well make out. 
But everybody said,’’ quoth he, 
‘* That ’twas a famous victory. 


‘* My father lived at Blenheim then, 
Yon little stream hard by ; 
They burnt his dwelling to the ground, 
And he was forced to fly ; 
So, with his wife and child, he fled, 
Nor had he where to rest his head. 


‘* With fire and sword, the country round 
Was wasted far and wide ; 
And many a nursing mother then, 
And new-born baby died ; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 


‘‘ They say it was a shocking sight 
After the field was won ; 
For many thousand bodies here 
Lay rotting in the sun ; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 


‘* Great praise the Duke of Marlboro’ won 
And our young prince, Eugene.’’ 

‘* Why, ’twas a very wicked thing ! 
Said little Wilhelmine. 

“ Nay, nay, my little girl,’’ quoth he, 

‘* It was a famous victory. 


‘* And everybody praised the Duke 
Who this great fight did win.’’ 
‘* But what good came of it, at last ?’’ 
Quoth little Peterkin. 
‘* Why, that I cannot tell,’’ said he, 
‘* But ’twas a famous victory.”’ 
Robert Southey. 


NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 


Not many generations ago, where you 
now sit, encircled with all that exalts 
and embellishes civilized life, the rank 
thistle nodded in the wind, and the wild 
fox dug his hole unscared. 


Here lived 
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and loved another race of beings. Be- 
neath the same sun that rolls over your 
head, the Indian hunter pursued the pant- 
ing deer; gazing on the same moon that 
smiles for you, the Indian lover wooed his 
dusky mate. Here the wigwam-blaze 
beamed on the tender and helpless, and 
the council-fire glared on the wise and 
daring. Now they dipped their noble 
limbs in your sedgy lakes ; and now they 
paddled the light canoe along your rocky 
shores. Here they warred ; the echoing 
whoop, the bloody grapple, the defying 
death-song, all were here; and when the 
tiger-strife was over, here curled the 
smoke of peace. 

Here, too, they worshiped ; and from 
many a dark bosom went up a fervent 
prayer to the Great Spirit. He had not 
written his laws for them on tables of 
stone, but he had traced them on the tables 
of their hearts. The poor child of Nature 
knew not the God of Revelation, but the 
God of the Universe he acknowledged in 
everything around him. He beheld him 
in the star that sank in beauty behind his 
lonely dwelling ; in the sacred orb that 
flamed on him from his mid-day throne ; 
in the flower that snapped in the morning 
breeze ; in the lofty pine that defied a 
thousand whirlwinds; in the timid warbler 
that never left its native grove; in the 
fearless eagle whose untired pinion was 
wet in clouds ; in the worm that crawled 
at his feet; and in his own matchless 
form, glowing with a spark of that light, 
to whose mysterious source he bent in 
humble, though blind, adoration. 

And all this has passed away. Across 
the ocean came a pilgrim bark, bearing 
the seeds of life and death. The former 
were sown for you; the latter sprang up 
in the path of the simple native. Two 
hundred years have changed the character 
of a great continent, and blotted forever 
from its face a whole peculiar people. Art 
has usurped the bowers of nature, and the 
anointed children of education have been 
too powerful for the tribes of the ignor- 
ant. Here and there a stricken few re- 
main ; but how unlike their bold, untam- 
able progenitors! The Indian of falcon 
glance and lion bearing, the theme of the 
touching ballad, the hero of the pathetic 
tale, is gone! and his degraded offspring 
crawls upon the soil where 4e walked in 


| majesty, to remind ws how miserable is 


man, when the foot of the conqueror is 
on his neck. 
As a race, they have withered from the 
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land. Their arrows are broken, their 
springs are dried up, their cabins are in 
thedust. Their council fire has long since 
gone out on the shore, and their war-cry 
is fast fading to the untrodden West. 
Slowly and sadly they climb the distant 
mountains, and read their doom in the 
setting sun. They are shrinking before 
the mighty tide which is pressing them 
away ; they must soon hear the roar of 
the last wave which will settle over them 
forever. Ages hence, the inquisitive 
white man, as he stands by some growing 
city, will ponder on the structure of their 
disturbed remains, and wonder to what 
manner of persons they belonged. They 
will live only in the songs and chronicles 
of their exterminators. Let these be 
faithful to their rude virtues as men, and 
pay due tribute to their unhappy fate as 
a people.— Charles Sprague. /an’y 3. 


SONG OF THE CAMP. 


** Give us a song !’’ the soldiers cried, 
The outer trenches guarding, 
When the heated guns of the camps allied 
Grew weary of bombarding. 


The dark Redan, in silent scoff, 
Lay, grim and threatening, under ; 
And the tawny mound of the Malakoff 
No longer belched its thunder. 


There was a pause. A guardsman said : 
‘* We storm the forts to-morrow ; 
Sing while we may, another day 

May bring enough of sorrow.”’ 


They lay along the battery’s side. 
Below the smoking cannon : 

Brave hearts, from Severn and from Clyde, 
And from the banks of Shannon. 


They sang of love, and not of fame : 
Forgot was Britain’s glory : 

Each heart recalled a different name, 
But all sang ‘‘ Annie Laurie.”’ 


Voice after voice caught up the song, 
Until its tender passion, 

Rose like an anthem, rich and strong,— 
Their battle-eve confession. 


Dear girl, her name he dared not speak, 
But, as the song grew louder, 

Something upon the soldier’s cheek, 
Washed off the stains of powder. 


Beyond the darkening ocean burned 
The bloody sunset’s embers, 

While the Crimean valleys learned 
How English love remembers. 


And once again a fire of hell 
Rained on the Russian quarters, 
With scream of shot and burst of shell, 
And bellowing of the mortars ! 


And Irish Nora’s eyes are dim 
For a singer, dumb and gory ; 
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And English Mary mourns for him 
Who sang of ‘‘ Annie Laurie.’’ 


Sleep, soldiers ! still in honored rest, 
Your truth and valor wearing ; 
The bravest are the tenderest,— 
The loving are the daring. 
Bayard Taylor. 


DREAM OF CLARENCE. 


Brakenbury. Why looks your Grace so heav- 

ily to-day? 

Clarence. Oh, I have passed a miserable night, 
So full of fearful dreams, of ugly sights, 

That, as I am a Christian, faithful man, 

I would not spend another such a night, 
Though ’twere to buy a world of happy days, 
So full of dismal terror was the time. 

Brak. What was your dream, my lord? I pray 

you, tell me. 

Clar. Methought that I had broken from the 

Tower, 
And was embarked, to cross to Burgandy; 
And, in my company, my brother Gloster; 
Who, from my cabin, tempted me to walk 
Upon the hatches; whence we looked towards 
England, 
And cited up a thousaud heavy times, 
During the wars of York and Lancaster, 
That had befallen us. As we paced along 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, [ing, 
Methought that Gloster stumbled ; and, in fall- 
Struck me, that thought to stay him, overboard 
Into the tumbling billows of the main. 
Oh, then, methought, what pain it was to drown! 
What dreadful noise of water in mine ears! 
What sights of ugly death within mine eyes! 
Methought I saw a thousand fearful wrecks ; 
A thousand men, that fishes gnawed upon ; 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearls, 
Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 
All scattered in the bottom of the sea. 
Some lay in dead men’s skulls,and,in those holes 
Where eyes did once-inhabit, there were crept 
(As ’twere in scorn of eyes) reflecting gems, 
That wooed the slimy bottom of the deep, 
And mocked the dead bones that lay scattered by. 
Brak. Had you such leisure, in the time of 
death, 
To gaze upon these secrets of the deep ? 

Clar. Methought I had ; and often did I strive 
To yield the ghost: but still the envious flood 
Kept in my soul, and would not let it forth 
To seek the empty, vast, and wandering air; 
But smothered it within my panting bulk, 
Which almost burst to belch it in the sea. 

Brak, Awaked you not with this sore agony? 

Clar. Oh, no; my dream was lengthened after 
Oh, then began the tempest to my soul! [life; 
I passed, methought, the melancholy flood, 
With that grim ferryman which poets write of, 
Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. 

The first that there did greet my stranger soul, 
Was my great father-in-law, renownéd Warwick: 
Who cried aloud, ‘‘ What scourge for perjury 
Can this dark monarchy afford false Clarence?”’ 
And so he vanished. Then came wandering by 
A shadow like an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood ; and he shrieked out aloud: 
“Clarence is come! false, fleeting, perjured 
Clarence! 
That stabbed me in the field by Tewksbury : 
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Seize on him, furies, take him to your torments!”’ 
With that, methought, a legion of foul fiends 
Environed me, and howléd in my ears 
Such hideous cries, that, with the very noise, 
I trembling waked, and for a season after, 
Could not believe but that I was in hell,— 
Such terrible impression made my dream. 
Brak. No, marvel, lord, thatit affrighted you ; 
I am afraid, methinks, to hear you tell it. 
Clar. O, Brakenbury, I have done these things, 
That now give evidence against my soul, 
For Edward's sake, and see how he requites me! 
—TI pray thee, gentle keeper, stay by me ; 
My soul is heavy, and I fain would sleep. 
Jan’y ro. Shakespeare. 


STRIVE, WAIT, PRAY. 
Strive : yet I do not promise 
The prize you dream of to-day 
Will not fade when you think to grasp it, 
And melt in your hand away ; 
But another and holier treasure, 
You would now perchance disdain, 
Will come when your toil is over, 
And pay you for all your pain. 


Wait: yet I do not tell you 
The hour you long for now 
Will not come with its radiance vanished, 
And a shadow upon its brow ; 
Yet, far through the misty future, 
With a crown of starry light, 
An hour of joy you know not 
Is winging her silent fight. 
Pray : though the gift you ask for 
May never comfort your fears, 
May never repay your pleading, 
Yet pray, and with hopeful tears ; 
An answer, not that you long for, 
But choicer, will come one day ; 
Your eyes are too dim to see it, 
Yet strive, and wait, and pray. 
A. A. Procter. 


SPARTACUS TO THE ROMAN ENVOYS. 


Envoys of Rome, the poor camp of 
Spartacus is too much honored by your 
presence. And does Rome stoop to parley 
with the escaped gladiator, with the rebel 
ruffian, for whom heretofore no slight has 
been too scornful? You have come with 
steel in your right hand, and with gold 
in your left. What heed we give the 
former, ask Cossinius; ask Claudius; 
ask Varinius; ask the bones of your le- 
gions that fertilize the Lucanian plains. 
And for your gold—would ye know what 
we do with ¢ha/,—go ask the laborer, the 
trodden poor, the helpless and the hope- 
less, on our route; ask all whom Roman 
tyranny had crushed or Roman avarice 
plundered. Ye have seen me before; but 
ye did not then shun my glance as now. 
Ye have seen me in the arena, when I was 
Rome’s pet ruffian, daily smeared with 
blood of men or beasts. One day—shall 
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I forget it ever ?—ye were present ; I had 
fought long and well. Exhausted as I 
was, your munerator, your lord of the 
games, bethought him, it were an equal 
match to set against me a new man, 
younger and lighter than I, but fresh and 
valiant. With Thracian sword and buck- 
ler, forth he came, a beautiful defiance on 
his browl Bloody and brief the fight. 
‘He has it!’’ cried the people; ‘‘ hadbet / 
habet/’’ But still he lowered not his 
arm, until at length I held him, gashed 
and fainting, in my power. I looked 
around upon the Podium, where sat your 
Senators and men of State, to catch the 
signal of release, of mercy. But not a 
thumb was reversed. To crown your 
sport, the vanquished man must die! 
Obedient brute that I was, I was about 
to slay him, when a few hurried words— 
rather a welcome to death than a plea for 
life—told me he wasa Thracian. I stood 
transfixed. The arena vanished. I was 
in Thrace, upon my native hills! The 
sword dropped from my hands. I raised 
the dying youth tenderly in my arms. 
Oh, the magnanimity of Rome! Your 
haughty leaders, enraged at being cheated 
of their death-show, hissed their disap- 
pointment, and shouted, ‘“‘Kill!’’ I 
heeded them as I would heed the howl of 
wolves. Kill Aim ?—They might better 
have asked the mother to kill the babe 
smiling in her face. Ah! he was already 
wounded unto death; and, amid the 
angry yells of the spectators, he died. 
That night I was scourged for disobedi- 
ence. I shall not forget it. Should mem- 
ory fail, there are scars here to quicken it. 

Well; do not grow impatient. Some 
hours after, finding myself, with seventy 
fellow-gladiators, alone in the amphi- 
theatre, the laboring thought broke forth 
in words. I said,—I know what. I only 
know that, when I ceased, my com- 
rades looked each other in the face—and 
then burst forth the simultaneous cry— 
‘* Lead on ! lead on, O Spartacus!’’ Forth 
we rushed,—seized what rude weapons 
chance threw in our way, and to the 
mountains speeded. There, day by day, 
our little band increased. Disdainful 
Rome sent after us a handful of her 
troops, with a scourge for the slave Spar- 
tacus. Their weapons soon were ours. 
She sent an army; and down from old 
Vesuvius we poured, and slew three thou- 
sand. Now it was Spartacus, the dreaded 
rebel! A larger army, headed by the 
Preetor, was sent, and routed; then an- 
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other still. And always I remembered 
that fierce cry, riving my heart, and call- 
ing me to ‘‘kill!’’ In three pitched bat- 
tles have I not obeyed it? And now 
affrighted Rome sends her two Consuls, 
and puts forth all her strength by land 
and sea, as if a Pyrrhus or a Hannibal 
were on her borders! 

Envoys of Rome! To Lentulus and 
Gellius bear this message: ‘‘ Their graves 
are measured !’’ Look on that narrow 
stream, a silver thread, high on the 
mountain side! Slenderly it winds, but 
soon is swelled by others meeting it, un- 
til a torrent, terrible and strong, it sweeps 
to the abyss where all is ruin. So Spar- 
tacus comes on? So swells his force,— 
small and despised at first, but now re- 
sistless! On, onto Rome wecome! The 
gladiators come! Let Opulence tremble 
in all his palaces! Let Oppression shud- 
der to think the oppressed may have their 
turn! Let Cruelty turn pale at thought 
of redder hands than his! Oh! weshall 
not forgot Rome’s many lesssons. She 
shall not find her training wasted upon 
indocile pupils. Now, begone! Prepare 
the Eternal City for our games ! 

Jan’y 17. Epes Sargent. 


THE CITY OF THE LIVING. 


In a long vanished age, whose varied story 
No record has to-day— 

So long ago expired its grief and glory,— 
There flourished far away, 

In a broad realm, of beauty past all measure, 
A city fair and wide, [ure, 

Wherein the dwellers lived in peace and pleas- 
And never any died. [rauders, 

Disease, and pain, and death, those stern ma- 
Who mar our world’s fair face, 

Never encroached upon the pleasant borders 
Of that bright dwelling-place : 

No fear of parting and no dread of dying 
Could ever enter there— 

No mourning for the lost, no anguish’d crying, 
Made any face less fair. 

Without the city walls death reigned as ever, 
And graves rose side by side; 

Within, the dwellers laughed at his endeavor, 
And never any died. 

Oh, happiest of all earth’s favored places! 
Oh, bliss to dwell therein ! 

To live in the sweet light of loving faces, 
And fear no grave between ! 

To feel no death damp gath’ring cold and colder 
Disputing life’s warm truth ! 

To live on, never lonelier or older, 
Radiant in deathless youth ! 


And, hurrying from earth’s remotest quarters, 
A tide of pilgrims flowed 

Across broad plains and over mighty waters, 
To find that blest abode, [sever 

Where never death should come between, and 
Them from their loved apart— 
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Where they might work, and will, and live for- 
Still holding heart to heart. [ever, 

And so they lived in happiness and pleasure, 
And grew in power and pride, [ure, 

And did great deeds, and laid up stores of treas- 
And never any died. 

And many years roll’d on and saw them striving, 
With unabated breath ; 

And other years still found and left them living, 
And gave no hope of death. 

Yet listen, hapless soul, whom angels pity, 
Craving a boon like this ; 

Mark how the dwellers in the wondrous city 
Grew weary of their bliss. 

One and another, who had been concealing 
The pain of life’s long thrall, 

Forsook their pleasant places, and came stealing 
Outside the city wall, 

Craving with wish that brook’d no more denying 
So long had it been crossed, 

The blessed possibility of dying— 
The treasure they had lost. 

Daily the current of rest-seeking mortals 
Swelled to a broader tide, 

Till none were left within the city’s portals, 
And graves grew green outside. 

Would it be worth the having or the giving— 
The boon of endless breath ? 

Ah, for the weariness that comes of living 
There is no cure but death. 

Ours were indeed a fate deserving pity, 
Were that sweet rest denied; 

And few, methinks, would care to find the city 
Where never any died! Anonymous. 


HAMLET TO THE PLAYERS. 


Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pro- 
nounced it to you, trippingly on the 
tongue ; but if you mouth it, as many of 
our players do, I had as lief the town-crier 
spoke my lines. Nor do not saw the air 
too much with your hand, thus, but use 
all gently ; for in the very torrent, tem- 
pest, and (as I may say) whirlwind of 
your passion, you must acquire and beget 
a temperance that may give it smooth- 
ness. Oh, it offends me to the soul, to 
hear a robustious periwig-pated fellow 
tear a passion to tatters, to very rags, to 
split the ears of the groundlings; who, 
for the most part, are capable of nothing 
but inexplicable dumb show, and noise: 
I would have such a fellow whipped 
for o’er-doing termagant; it out-Herods 
Herod. Pray you, avoid it. 

Be not too tame neither, but let your 
own discretion be your tutor: suit the 
action to the word, the word to the action: 
with this special observance, that you 
o’erstep not the modesty of nature ; for 
anything so overdone is from the purpose 
of playing,— whose end, both at the first 
and now, was, aiid is, to hold, as ’twere, 
the mirror up to nature ; to show virtue 
her own feature, scorn her own image, 
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and the very age and body of the time 
his form and pressure. Now, this over- 
done or come tardy off, though it make 
the unskillful laugh, cannot but make 
the judicious grieve ; the censure of which 
one must, in your allowance, o’erweigh 
a whole theatre of others. Oh, there be 
players, that I have seen play,—and 
heard others praise, and that highly,— 
not to speak it profanely, that neither 
having the accent of Christians, nor the 
gait of Christian, Pagan, nor man, have 
so strutted and bellowed, that I have 
thought some of nature’s journeymen had 
made men, and not made them well, they 
imitated humanity so abominably. 

And let those that play your clowns, 
speak no more than is set down for them : 
for there be of them that will themselves 
laugh, to set on some quantity of barren 
spectators to laugh too; though, in the 
meantime, some necessary question of 
the play be then to be considered: that’s 
villainous ; and shows a most pitiful am- 
bition in the fool that uses it. Go, make 
ready.— Shakespeare. Jan’y 24. 


OH! WHY SHOULD THE SPIRIT OF MORTAL. 
BE PROUD? 


Oh! why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 
Like a swift-fleeting meteor, a fast-flying cloud, 
A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 
Man passeth from life to his rest in the grave. 


The leaves of the oak and the willow shall fade, 

Be scattered around, and together be laid ; 

And the young and the old, and the low and the 
high, 

Shall moulder to dust, and together shall lie. 


The infant a mother attended and loved ; 

The mother that infant’s affection who proved ; 
The husband, that mother and infant who blest, 
Each, all, are away to their dwellings of rest. 


The maid on whose cheek, on whose brow, in 
whose eye, 
Shone beauty and pleasure, her triumphs are by; 
And the memory of those who loved her and 
raised, 
Are alike from the minds of the living erased. 


The hand of the king that the sceptre hath borne, 
The brow of the priest that the mitre hath worn, 
The eye of the sage and the heart of the brave, 
Are hidden and lost in the depths of the grave. 


The peasant whose lot was to sow and to reap, 

The herdsman, who climbed with his goats up 
the steep, 

The beggar who wandered in search of his bread, 

Have faded away like the grass that we tread. 


The saint who enjoyed the communion of 
Heaven, 

The sinner who dared to remain unforgiven, 

The wise and the foolish, the guilty and just, 

Have quietly mingled their bones in the dust. 
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So the multitude goes, like the flower or the weed 
That withers away to let others sncceed ; 

So the multitude comes—even those we behold, 
To repeat every tale that has often been told. 


For we are the same that our fathers have been; 
We see the same sights that our fathers have seen 
We drink the same stream, and we view the 

same sun, [have run. 
And we run the same course that our fathers 


The thoughts we are thinking, our fathers 
would think ; 

From the death we are shrinking our fathers 
would shrink ; 

To the life we are clinging, they also would cling; 

But it speeds for us all like a bird on the wing. 

They loved—but the story we cannot unfold ; 

They scorned—but the heart of the haughty is 
cold ; 

They grieved—but no wail from their slumbers 
will come ; [dumb. 

They joyed—but the tongue of their gladness is 

They died—ay, they died ; and we thiugs that 
are now, 

Who walk on the turf that lies over their brow, 

Who make in their dwellings a transient abode, 

Meet the things that they met on their pil- 
grimage road. 

Yea! hope and despondency, pleasure and pain, 

We mingle together in sunshine and rain ; 

And the smile and the tear, and the song and 
the dirge, 

Still follow each other, like surge upon surge. 

’Tis the wink of aneye, ‘tis the draught of a breath 

From the blossom of health to the paleness of 
death, 

From the gilded saloon tothe bier and the shroud! 

Oh! why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 


AMERICA UNCONQUERABLE. 


I cannot, my lords, I will not join in 
congratulation on misfortune and dis- 
grace. This, my lords, is a perilous and 
tremendous moment: it is not a time 
for adulation; the smoothness of flattery 
cannot save us in this rugged and awful 
crisis. It is now necessary to instruct 
the throne in the language of truth. We 
must, if possible, dispel the darkness and 
delusion which envelop it; and display, 
in its full danger and genuine colors, the 
ruin which is brought toourdoors. Can 
ministers still presume to expect support 
in their infatuation? (Can parliament be 
so dead to its dignity and duty as to give 
their support to measures thus obtruded 
and forced upon them? Measures, my 
lords, which have reduced this great and 
flourishing empire to scorn and contempt. 

‘*But yesterday, 
AndEngland might have stood against the world, 
Now, none so poor to do her reverence.” 


The people whom we first despised as 
rebels, but whom we now acknowledge 
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as enemies, are abetted against you, sup- 
plied with every military store, their in- 
terest consulted and their ambassadors 
entertained by your inveterate enemy; 
and our ministers do not and dare not 
interpose with dignity and effect. The 
desperate state of our army abroad is in 
part known. No man more highly es- 
teems and honors the English troops than 
I do: I know their virtue and their valor: 
I know they can achieve anything except 
impossibilities: and I know that the con- 
quest of America is an impossibility. 
You cannot, my lords, you cannot con- 
quer America. What is your present 
situation there? We do not know the 
worst, but we know that in three cam- 
paigns we have done nothing and suf- 
fered much. You may swell every ex- 
pense and strain every effort, accumulate 
every assistance, and extend your traffic 
to the shambles of every German despot; 
your attempts will be forever vain and 
impotent; doubly so, indeed, from this 
mercenary aid on which you rely ; for it 
irritates to an incurable resentment the 
minds of your adversaries, to overrun 
them with the mercenary sons of rapine 
and plunder, devoting them and their 
possessions to the rapacity of hireling 
cruelty. If I were an American as I am 
an Englishman, while a foreign troop 
were landed in my country, I would 
never lay down my arms—never, never, 
never !— William Fitt. Jan’y 31. 
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WHAT A BOY DID IN SPARE 
MOMENTS. 











A THIN, awkward boy came to the resi- 
dence of a celebrated school principal and 
asked to see the master. The servant 
eyed his mean clothes, and thinking he 
looked more like a beggar than anything 
else, told him to go around to the kitchen. 
He soon appeared at the back door and 
repeated his request. 

‘*You want a breakfast, more like,’’ 
said the servant girl, and set him down to 
some bread and butter. 

‘*Thank you,”’ said the boy, ‘‘I should 
like to see Mr. , if he can see me.”’ 

‘* Some old clothes maybe you want; I 
guess he has none to spare—he gives 
away a sight,’’ remarked the girl, eyeing 
his ragged clothes. 

“Can I see Mr. ?’’ asked the 








boy, with most emphatic emphasis on each 
word. 
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The girl for the first time stopped her 
work. ‘‘ Well, he is in the library; if he 
must be disturbed he must, I s’pose,’’ 
and she whisked him off to that room, re- 
marking asshe opened the door: ‘‘ Here’s 
somebody terribly anxious to see you, sir ; 
so I let him in.’’ 

The professor laid his book aside and 
talked with the boy with increasing in- 
terest, and soon took down some books ° 
and began to give him an examination, 
which extended even to Greek, and every 
question was answered correctly and 
promptly. The professor was amazed at 
such youthful erudition, and asked the 
boy how he managed, with his apparent 
poverty, to accumulate such an amount 
of knowledge. 

“‘Oh, I studied in my spare time,”’’ 
answered the boy, brightly, and with the 
utmost unconsciousness that he was an 
example to even the man before him. 

Here was a boy, a _ hard-working 
orphan, almost fitted for college in the 
spare moments that his companions were 
wasting. Truly are spare moments the 
** gold dust of time.’’ 
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O much is said in these days about 
‘‘reading courses,’’ ‘‘directing our 
reading,’’ and the influences that books 
have had on men, that I feel tempted to 
make an open confession; the good book 
tells us ‘‘it is good for the soul.’’ Topsy 
just growed, and I just read from pure 
love of it. I may not have read wisely or 
well, but I have read extensively and am 
satisfied. The systematic reading that I 
have done has brought most in per cents, 
such as Chautauqua and Teachers’ Read- 
ing Courses, but the general outside 
reading has made me broader and given 
most satisfaction. While I can and do 
most heartily recommend systematic read- 
ing, I can also recommend the reading 
of many books ‘‘ outside of courses.’’ It 
would be impossible for me to name the 
tenth part of the books I have read, or to 
tell of the reading done. 

I shall only recall one here and there 
along the way as they have fixed them- 
selvesin my memory. I only recall them 
because, strange as it may seem, they are 
the books that have impressed and en- 
thused me to nobler work. 

I was four years old in February a 
long time ago, and was put to school the 
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December previous. My first seat and 
my first book are both as fresh in my 
memory as if it had been yesterday. The | 
seat was a slab, flat on one side and 
round on the other, with four legs in it. 
The flat side was up, of course, and at an | 
elevation of about twelve or fourteen 
inches above the floor. The reader was 
an Elementary Spelling-book. The pic- | 


can never beerased. Four times a day I | 
was called from my perch, to stand beside 
my teacher, who with a small knife 
pointed to a character at the top of the 
page and called it ‘‘A,’’ with the request | 
that I repeat thesame. She then pointed 
to the next character below and said 
‘*B,’’ with a request like the first one. 
Thus we went down the line, and I was | 
then sent to my seat again, to swing my 
feet and keep still. Day after day we 
went through this routine, and somehow, 
it can never be explained psychologically, 
I learned to read. This was my first 
book, and I would give more to possess 
it than any other book I ever owned. 
[Since writing this an old copy of the 
book has come into my possession. ] 

These were war times, and people must 
have the news. My father was a sub- 
scriber to what was then known as the 
Cincinnati Weekly Times. I think it was 
later merged with the S/ar, and has be- 
come what is now the 7zmes-Star. 

How well I remember the kind of type 
nsed on the title page. I never knew the 
name, nor do I yet, but it was a sort of 
rustic style that caught my eye, and I 
soon learned to spell the name. In a few 
short weeks I read everything in the | 
paper, and those were times when ‘‘ news | 
was news.’’ This was my second read- 
ing. Our library consisted of three books. 
The first and most important, a large old- 
fashioned family Bible. In it, of course, 
were written our names and the dates of | 
our births. With what reverence I looked | 
upon that book a little later in life, when 
the family circle had been broken by 
death and some of the former names had 
been rewritten. Besides this book my 
mother owned a small copy of the New 
Testament, and father had a small ques- 
tion book or catechism on the Bible. I 
sometimes think these three books have 
had more to do with forming my char- 
acter than all the other books I ever read. 
The summer after I was six years old my 
father sold his little farm and bought an 


eighty-acre lot of heavily wooded timber | 


' near Nelsonville, Ohio. It was the first 


piece to be sold out of an entire section. 
During the summer a small tract of land 
was cleared up, and a one-story, one 


' room cabin was erected. Into this we 


moved one beautiful autumn day and here 
my education began in earnest. Our land 
had been bought from a man named Gil- 
lespie, if I remember right, who lived in 


| Zanesville, Ohio, who to my notion, 


though I never saw him, must have been 
a very good man. In a sense he was 
without knowing it my benefactor. On 
one of his visits to the community prev- 
ious to our coming, he brought with him 
150 or 200 volumes of an old Sunday- 
school library and left them in care of our 


| nearest neighbor, Mr. Daniel Felton, 


with the request that the children of the 
sparsely settled neighborhood have the 
privilege of reading them. That certainly 
was the most enjoyable winter of my life. 
I cannot say my mind was stored with 
useful knowledge, but I learned to read. 
I had to walk more than a mile to school, 
and cross a very unruly creek several 


| times. But I tried hard every day, for 
| each morning I carried a book back with 


me to exchange for one to read the next 
night. They were small and many of 
them of the goody-good sort, but they 
were read. Swiss Family Robinson and 
the Rollo books are the only ones of the 
list that remember. There was no elec- 
tric light, gas, oil lamps, or even a candle 
for light, so we went to the woods and 
peeled the bark from the great hickory 


| trees; with this in a large open fire-place 


we had light. 
The next reading period did not occur 
with me for some years, and I suppose 


| was not profitable. Yet I have never been 


able to see how it in any way affected me. 
There fell into my hands several copies 


| of the New York Ledger, in which there 


was a serial story running called ‘‘ Red 
Knife, or Kit Carson’s Last Trail.’’ I 
read the entire story, and was fired with 


| it so that no other literature found lodg- 


ment with me for a time. In the next 
two or three years I read scores of the 
trashy things. I had no desire to go on 
the war path and scalp any one, or to be- 
come a cowboy in any sense. I dropped 


| such reading as easily as I began it, and 


as I now write can recall but one of the 
whole list, The Forest Rose, and can 
readily see now why I remember it. 
Some one told me about the time I read 
it that the story was in part true; and the 
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scene being in the great cliffs at Lancas- 
ter, so near our home, the story remains. 
I do not think I received any benefit 
from this period of spasmodic reading, 
while if some one had directed me into 
other fields, much good would have come 
of it. The next book of which I remem- 
ber anything was Pilgrim’s Progress. An 
Englishman who had lately crossed the 
waters came as a sort of apprentice with 
my father. Some good woman had given 
him several cheap copies of the book to 
distribute gratis among the heathen with 
whom he was associated. He gave one 
copy to my sister, thus increasing our 
library one volume, and giving me the 
privilege of one of the most interesting 
books I ever read. Only a few months 
since I tried to read it again, and found it 
much less interesting. 

Some time after this a little copy of a 
United States history, written by Prof. 
W. H. Venable, came under my notice, 
and was read with as much interest as I 
had ever read a thrilling wild-west story. 
A new field was opened. Upto that time 
I had hardly dreamed that any man 
would undertake to write a history of this 
country. It must be remembered that I 
had almost reached manhood. My own 
daughter, but eight years of age, has read 
more books than I had at that period, ex- 
cepting the wild-west stories. When I 
was perhaps twenty-two years of age, one 
summer, after a sickness, I found at my 
boarding-house a great number of Mrs. 
Holmes’ novels, all-of which I devoured 
rapidly. This reading no doudt accounts 
for a certain amount of sentimentality 
that will always cling tome. But while 
reading these books I stumbled on to a 
sketch and portrait of William Cullen 
Bryant; at the same time I found in an 
old school library a copy of his poems. 
This summer was no doubt the beginning 
of my literary reading. Thanatopsis was 
read again and again, while other choice 
bits of poetry were read and committed, 
regardless of the writer. Not long after 
this I was being examined for a teacher's 
certificate, when the examiner asked me 
to read a selection from Maud Muller. 
When the reading was completed, he be- 
gan to question me concerning the au- 
thor, and I soon discovered, to my cha- 
grin and no doubt to his disappointment, 
that I knew nothing. He then gave me 


a little sketch of Whittier, told of some of 
his writings, also the author’s own opin- 
ion of Maud Muller. 
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I began now to read poetry: Bryant, 
Whittier, Lowell, Alice and Phoebe Cary, 
Tennyson and Burns have been the poets 
with whom I have lived. I have stopped 
by the wayside with Holmes, Saxe, Carle- 
ton and James Whitcomb Riley, and do 
not regret it. I have read sparingly in 
other of the English poets. When I had 
soaked myself in poetry, nearly a year 
was spent in a few books of Thackeray, 
beginning with ‘‘ Pendennis,’’ taking in 
order ‘‘The Virginians,’’ ‘‘The New- 
comes,’’ and ending with ‘‘ Vanity Fair.”’ 
Following this, Dickens came next on 
the list, ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’’ ‘‘ Old 
Curiosity Shop,’’ ‘‘ Tale of Two Cities ’’ 
and ‘‘David Copperfield’ being my 
choice of books. I could never get my- 
self in a mood to read ‘‘ Pickwick Pa- 
pers.’’ Other people seem to read them 
with delight, and claim for them great 
merit, so it would be useless for me to be 
critical. I did not forget Sir Walter 
Scott, dear old Wizard of the North. 
When I have had the “‘ blues’’ and have 
been ‘‘cast down,’’ his indomitable per- 
severance has come before me as a beacon 
light. ‘‘The Heart of Midlothian,’ 
“The Talisman,’’ ‘‘Kenilworth’’ and 
*‘Tvanhoe,’’ have been to me a great 
source of pleasure aS well as profit. These 
are the books around which my reading 
has clustered. They are the stakes to 
which I have fastened my literary mile- 
string. As I said in the beginning, I may 
not have read ‘‘ wisely nor well,’’ but I 
am satisfied, and do not know that I 
would change the plan were it in my 
power todoso. There has been no com- 
pulsion in the work, but it has been 
rather a delightful highway on which to 
travel. Of course I have not neglected 
Shakespeare, Milton, George Eliot, Char- 
lotte Bronte and scores of other delight- 
ful writers. I pause long enough to say 
that I have not read ‘‘ Marcella,’’ nor the 
‘Heavenly Twins.’’ Within the last 
few years I have read and thought much 
on the great question of the day—the up- 
lifting of the masses. Darwin’s ‘‘ Origin 
of Species’’ was an oasis for me. The 
** Ascent of Man,’’ Kidd’s ‘‘ Social Evo- 
lution ’’ and ‘‘ The Destiny of Man,’’ by 
John Fiske, have given me much pleas- 
ure this year. I was reared a Baptist, 
but for the past ten years have been con- 
nected with the M. E. Church. Sectar- 
ianism with me is almost a thing of the 
past. My reading, especially for the past 
few years, has certainly led me to a 
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broader view of life and the great breadth 
and depth of Christianity. Surely my 
pathway so far has been strewn with 
roses. How I rejoice that ‘‘Of making 
many books there is no end.’’ I have 
started down the hill on the three score 
and ten years, but should I be permitted 
to reach the end, in all those years how 
I shall revel in the books that now are 
and in those that are to follow! ‘This life 
is worth the living, just for the literature 
that is in it.—Public School Jourual. 


TREASURES OF MEMORY. 








CO. SUPT. E. F. PORTER. 





] HAVE been much interested in the 
articles that have appeared in Zhe 
Pennsylvania School Journal on ‘‘ Good 
Memory Work’”’ and the study of English 
literature in our public schools, and am 
firmly of the opinion that these fine 
things are sowing broadcast such seed as 
will bring forth an abundant harvest of 
intellectual attainment and moral purity 
in the future lives of our children. What 
shall our children read, and with what 
shall the store-house of their minds be 
filled for their maturer years? These 
are momentous questions which demand 
the serious attention of parents and 
teachers. The character of the literature 
which will attract in after years is being 
determined zow in the home and in the 
school. Daily the appetite is acquired, 
and daily the habit fixing that appetite, 
until by-and-by the character is in keep- 
ing with that upon which the mind has 
fed. It is a lamentable fact that to-day, in 
the case of many young people, vicious 
literature is doing more to poison their 
minds and drag them down to depraved 
depths, blasting their hopes for time and 
for eternity, than can be counteracted by 
the combined efforts of the home, the 
church, and the school. This terrible 
agency, impure literature, is only equaled, 
in the direful ruin it may work, by its 
potent ally, strong drink; and the two 
go frequently hunting in pairs for unwary 
human souls. 

The writer, as a teacher, has frequently 
observed that certain pupils, if left alone 
to make their own selections for reading 


and recitation for the Friday afternoon | 


literary society, would invariably make 
choice of some light, trashy matter, at 
times even verging on vulgarity. This 
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tendency of many human beings toward 
depravity, unless checked and controlled, 
must end in viceand crime. But, thanks 
be to an All-wise Creator, these evil ten- 
dencies can be overcome. The world is 
rich in good literature. We have within 
our reach the thoughts of the wise, the 
pure, the noble, and the good. Let these 
be in the thought of all ages, and in the 
memory of the young boy and girl, and 
the taste for depraved reading matter will 
not be acquired. If, however, the youth 
has been permitted to read vicious litera- 
ture until the habit becomes fixed, the case 
may be almost hopeless. The old adage, 
‘‘An ounce of prevention is better than a 
pound of cure,’’ is as applicable here as 
in medicine. Parents, teachers, see to it 
that nothing is placed in the children’s 
hands to read except good, clean litera- 
ture. Now the question, How shall 
teachers create a taste for good literature 
among their pupils? The answer is, 
Follow the suggestions given by Zhe 
Journal in these articles on ‘Good 
Memory Work.’’ 

If we were to listen to some of the 
modern fads in education, we would con- 
clude that memory is of such minor im- 
portance that it may well-nigh be left 
out of the problem of educating a human 
being. These new-fangled methods 
would discard all teaching that does not 
appeal to the ‘‘Reason’’ of the child. 
Memory training is scorned, because it is 
mechanical. Well! is not a large part of 
the most useful practical knowledge 
which we have and need in the every-day 
affairs of life all the better for being me- 
chanical? Among the essential factors 
in the success of an accountant are rapid- 
ity and accuracy in Addition. How did 
he acquire this skill? Through reason? 
Nonsense! By constant, mechanical 
drill he became an expert in his line of 
work. The same is true of the multipli- 
cation table, the tables of weights, meas- 
ures, capacities, distance, etc. I have 
heard educators from the platform ridi- 
cule the teacher who would require pupils 
to commit to memory rules, tables, or 
anything else, without a ratiocination. 
Following the same line of argument, we 
must not require a child to commit to 
memory any selection in literature or 
memory gem, unless we are sure that he, 
through a process of reasoning—although 
the reasoning power is yet imperfectly 
developed—knows the meaning of every 
word used by the author. Sheer folly! 
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Store the memory with good things 
during the period when the memory and 
the imagination are most active, and, 
by-and-by, when reason and judgment 
are more mature, these later faculties will 
have a store of rich materials upon which 
to draw. For my own part, I would say 
to the teacher, ‘‘Give my child more 
literature, more memory gems; have him 
commit to memory more of the choice 
selections found in our school readers of 
to-day, and in those grand old readers of 
thirty years ago. Give him less of the 
principles that underlie the G. C. D.; 
and allow him to take it for granted that 
Archimedes was correct in his analysis 
of King Hiero’scrown. Who knows but 
that many a wayward one, in the hour of 
temptation, has been saved from crime 
by the sudden rushing upon the memory 
of a text or verse from some little poem 
taught to him in childhood by a devoted 
teacher or by an angel mother? That 
there have been many such cases we 
doubt not. 

How dear to our hearts do these gems 
of literature become in after-life! In our 
quiet hours we call up selection after 
selection that we learned in early youth 
—in the time when the memory is most 
active. Often the cloud of gloom and 
despondency which overshadows us is 
dispelled by some cheering thought of a 
memory-gem. These acquisitions of 
youthful memory are the last to quit us. 
Feeble age may so impair our faculties 
that we are unable to recall the incidents 
of yesterday, and yet we can readily call 
up and recite long poems and prose 
selections learned in childhood. How 
we especially prize those old hymns which 
we learned—without a book—just from 
hearing our mothers repeat and sing them 
so often, and because they were so pre- 
cious to that mother, who has long since 
passed into the skies, they are the more 
sacred tous. I recall the vision of my 
own dear mother, as I used to see her, 
thirty years ago, when the toils of the 
day were over, sitting before the evening 
fire, her hands not even then idle, but 
busy in knitting for those she loved, as 
with her tired eyes closed, from which 
now and then a tear of joy would steal 
down the furrowed cheek, she hummed 
that old, old hymn,— 


“ The Christian’s hope is a glorious hope— 
A hope through Jesus given; 
A hope, when days and years are passed, 
We all shall meet in Heaven.”’ 


DR. ARNOLD OF RUGBY. 
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This is a gem that time will never 
efface from my memory, and if I had no 
other reason for embracing the Christian 
religion, the memory of my mother, as- 
sociated with that old hymn, would be 
an all-sufficient one. 

In conclusion: There is no mental 
measure that will compute the benefit 
that must result from good memory 
work and acquaintance with choice litera- 
ture in our public schools. God speed 
the day when these subjects shall receive 
the attention of every school in our be- 
loved country! 

Brownsville, Pa., January 18, 1899. 


> 


DR. ARNOLD OF RUGBY. 





Mr. J. J. FINDLEY was evidently one 
of Doctor Arnold’s pupils, for in his 
biography of England’s greatest master, 
he writes with a spirit of affectionate 
reverence as only one of the ‘‘ old boys”’ 
could. American readers know Doctor 
Arnold mainly through ‘‘ Tom Brown at 
Rugby.’”’ They know that his name 
stands for a devotion that boys do not 
often feel toward their head-master. For 
Doctor Arnold has had an influence over 
many generations of students such as no 
other man in England ever had before 
him, and we may well ask, ‘‘ What was 
the secret of his power ?’’ 

In the first place Dr. Arnold’s life was 
the embodiment of one of his sayings that 
he was never tired of repeating. This 
was the order of his theory of education: 
““tst. Religious and moral principles. 
2d. Gentlemanly conduct. 3d. Intel- 
lectual ability.’’ 

His constant aim was to make his boys 
first good, then decent, and last bright. 
Latin and Greek and mathematics were 
always subordinated to honor. Indeed, 
this was the great source of his influence, 
that he always put his boys ‘‘ on honor,”’ 
thus stimulating their growing self- 
respect. 

‘‘ Lying, for example, to the masters,’ 
writes Mr. Findley, ‘‘ he made a great 
moral offense; placing implicit confi- 
dence in a boy’s assertion, and then, if a 
falsehood was discovered, punishing it 
severely ; in the upper part of the school, 
when persisted in, with expulsion. 

‘Even in the lower forms, he never 
seemed to be on the watch for misconduct 
in his boys. In the higher forms any 
further proof of an assertion was checked. 
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‘If you say so, thatisquiteenough. O/ 
course, I believe your word!’ Sothe boys 
used to say, ‘It’s a shame to tell Arnold 
alie! He always believes one.’ ’’ 

So, in the same direction, he used to 
abhor excessive deference to the public 
opinion that represented the worst ele- 
ment, and the servile submission to un- 
lawful authority so common in our 
schools. One of his favorite texts was 
‘* Fear not, nor heed one another’s voices, 
but fear and heed the voice of God only.”’ 

Preaching, teaching, even the example 
ofthe head master himself, would often be 
found of little avail to check this moral 
cowardice and servility to the opinion of 
others. ‘‘ Nothing can counteract this,”’ 
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he used to say, ‘‘but a good individual 
example among the boys themselves.’’ 
Christian manliness is the only thing im- 
possible to ridicule, for that which is ab- 
stract cannot answer; but character is 
concrete, and is unassailable by derision. 

‘Tf you should turn out ill,’’ Doctor 
Arnold once said with trembling lips to a 
boy who had made him a promise, ‘I 
think it would break my heart.’’ 

It was such painstaking and tender 
solicitude for character above all else 
that made this man the most beloved 
teacher in Great Britain. It was a love 
based on his reverence for the life of 
Christ and belief in his teachings.— 
Youth's Companion. 
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More people drown in the glass than in the sea. 


The bird is the balance in nature, keeping under the 
insect life, that fruit and grain may ripen and animals 
and men may live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest. - 


Ye may be aye sticking in a tree, Jock; it will be growing 
when ye’re sleeping — sae Farmer. 

The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a sofi, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 

Iexpect on oan through this world but once. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I 
can show to a fellow-creature, let me doit now. Let me 
not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again. 
—Edward Couriney: Engraved also upon his tomb. 








N.C. SCHAEFFER. - + «= = 4 P. McCASKEY. 





ET us make our Sueevicwibe contri- 
y bution to the Lafayette Monument 
Fund on *‘ Washington’s Birthday’’ one 
of which the old State need not be 
ashamed. If we go at it everywhere in 
something of the generous spirit that 
prompted Lafayette to give up every- 
thing and risk life and fortune in our be- 
half, we need not be ashamed of the result, 
but will congratulate ourselves upon it. 
Teachers who may wish to have an inter- 
esting little book on Lafayette can get it 
from the Werner Book Company, of New 
York, for fifty cents. 

We are glad to make the following cor- 
rection requested by Prof. Chas. A. Wag- 
ner, supervisory principal of the Chelten- 
ham district, Montgomery county. 
credit was given as reported from Wash- 
ington. Prof. Wagner writes as follows: 


“IT notice in your report of contribu- 
tions to the Lafayette Memorial Fund 








The | 


from Pennsylvania schools, that a contri- 
bution of $54.09 is credited to Montgom- 
ery county. That is the amount which 
this township contributed, as our receipt 
from Commissioner Peck willshow. This 
amount was raised by our children on 
October 19th—the originally designated 
date—and promptly forwarded. We re- 
gret the error through which credit is 
withheld, and ask you kindly to make 
correction. Justice to the temporary cus- 
todians of such funds seems to me to de- 
mand the greatest care in recording and 
acknowledging remittances; carelessness 
in these matters may create suspicion on 
unjust grounds, and must hurt the move- 
ment in the long run, as a desire for credit 
closely follows the accomplished deed.’’ 

DEputy Supt. Houck writes: ‘‘I have 
read several times what you have said of 
Mr. Hickok and his work. It isn’t a bit 
too strong. I knew him intimately, had 
him at my institutes. In my opinion, 
none surpassed him as a platform speaker. 
He was also a good lawyer. In short, he 
was a great Superintendent. I am very 
glad for the beautiful tribute you have 
put on record for our old friend.”’ 


THE Department of Superintendence of 
the National Educational Association will 
hold its next meeting in Columbus, Ohio, 
February 21st, 22d and 23d. The pro- 
gramme includes the following topics to 
be discussed by the gentlemen named: 
** Public Lands and Public Education,’ 
State Superintendent Prettyman, of Mary- 
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land; ‘‘The Unseen Force in Character 
making,’’ Supervisor Martin, Boston; 
‘* Waste in Education,’ Supt. Maxwell, 
New York; ‘‘ The Training of Teachers 
for Secondary Schools,’’ Dean Russell, 
Teachers’ College, New York; ‘‘ Efficient 
and Inefficient Teachers,’’ Supt. Soldan, 
St. Louis; ‘‘ What the Superintendent is 
Not,’’ A. E. Winship, Boston; ‘‘ How the 
Superintendent can make Good Teachers 
out of Poor Ones,’’ Dr. Wm. T. Harris, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education; ‘‘ The 
Implications and Applications of the Prin- 
ciple of Self-Activity in Education,’’ Prof. 
Tompkins, of the University of Illinois; 
‘**To what Extent Should a High School 
Pupil be Allowed to Elect His Work ?”’ 
Supt. Steele, Galesburg; ‘‘Shall the Sexes 
and Classes have the Same Course of 
Study in the Schools?’’ Supt. Goss, In- 
dianapolis; ‘‘ The Director as a Factor in 
Education,’’ Supt. Hamilton, Allegheny; 
‘*Some Neglected Factors and Forgotten 
Facts,’’ Dr. Mendenhall, of Worcester. 
Pennsylvania ison the programme and will 
be well represented in the membership. 





A PUBLIC meeting was held January 16, 
in Philadelphia, under the auspices of 
the Council of the Pennsylvania Forestry 
Association and the Forestry Committee 
of the New Century Club. The question 
under discussion was the importance of 
immediate action toward the locating and 
setting apart of the three forest reserva- 
tions authorized by the last Legislature. 
Mr. John Birkinbine presided, and the 
importance of prompt action was pointed 
out by Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, Dr. 
Benjamine Lee, Secretary of the State 
Board of Health, and Dr. Joseph T. 
Rothrock, Commissioner of Forestry. 
New York is very far ahead of Pennsyl- 
vania in this good work for the future of 
the State. We have in Dr. Rothrock an 
ideal man for its practical direction here. 





WE like to get a good letter from a 
good man, and this from Dr. S. H. 
Albro, principal of the Mansfield State 
Normal School, answers both conditions, 
he being one of the very best Normal 
School men in Pennsylvania. It is a 
rare privilege for a student to be under 
the influence of such a principal. He 
writes under date of January 7th: ‘‘I 
hereby acknowledge the receipt of the 
portrait of Thaddeus Stevens for this 
school. I desire to express to you my 
thanks for the personal services you have 
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rendered the cause of education in this 
State, by using your energies and influ- 
ence in the distribution of these pictures, 
and I desire you, if a fit occasion offers 
itself, toexpress my appreciation and that 
of the authorities of this school to the 
State Teachers’ Association for this gift.”’ 





THE publishers of 7/e 4l/antic Monthly, 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, announce a special 
rate to new subscribers of //ty cents fora 
trial subscription for three numbers. The 
Atlantic never was stronger or better than 
it is to-day, and this offer affords an ex- 
cellent opportunity for new readers to 
know this sterling magazine. 





Mr. S. M. HERR writes, ‘‘I am inreceipt 
of six portraits of Thomas H. Burrowes, 
for which accept the thanks of our Board. 
They will be neatly framed for our 
schools not already supplied. Not only 
our school houses, but the home of every 
staunch friend of the common schools, 
should have one of his portraits adorn 
their walls. May the good people of our 
State never forget the debt of gratitude 
they owe to this great man.”’ 


—_-»>— — 


A STRANGE PROPOSITION. 





F the citizens of one borough it is re- 

ported that they are considering the 
propriety of shortening the school term 
(which is now only eight months) for 
the purpose of paving the streets. Of the 
Supervisor of one township it is said 
that he even asked the directors to set 
apart a portion of the school appropria- 
tion for the improvement of the public 
highways. Weraise the question, Where 
are the mothers? Dothey think more of 
their carpets than they do of their chil- 
dren? Why are they not up in arms at 
the thought of abridging the school privi- 
leges of their children for the sake of pav- 
ing the streets? There is a song which 
relates how the farmers visit their barns 
to see their horses and cows and sheep, 
but they never visit the schools. The 
insinuation is that they are more con- 
cerned about their horses and cows and 
sheep than about their children. In early 
life the writer frequently heard the charge 
against certain people that they think 
more of their cattle than they do of their 
children; otherwise their barns would not 
be so superior to their school-houses. 
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Has it come to this, that the streets have 
displaced the cattle in the affections of 
some of our citizens, and that the chil- 
dren occupy second or third place in the 
hearts of these people? These things 
remind one of the proposition to cut 
down the school appropriation in order 
to rebuild the State Capitol. To expect 
the children to rebuild a public edifice 
destroyed by fire is on a par with expect- 
ing children to pave the streets by cur- 
tailing their school privileges. 

Great harm has been done to the 
schools of Pennsylvania by certain dema- 
gogues who have made some of our peo- 
ple believe that they are the most thor- 
oughly tax-ridden subjects on the face of 
the earth. Under this impression the 
aim has been to cut down taxes some- 
where. Unable to reach the levy of 
county taxes, or to reduce the expenses 
of the prisons whose occupants could be 
boarded and kept at a first-class hotel for 
less money, and unwilling to cut down 
the taxes for public roads in the im- 
provements on which they can earn their 
tax, if not something in cash, they have 
cut down the taxes within reach, namely, 
the taxes for the support of the public 
schools. In this tendency we find a 
partial explanation for the strange fact 
that the teachers have not been helped 
by the increase of the State Appropria- 
tion, and for the still stranger fact that 
some teachers receive for their year’s 
teaching less than the average cost of 
maintaining a pauper at the county 
almshouse. 

Germany, Austria, France and Eng- 
land have large standing armies and 
immense navies to maintain. The in- 
terest on their public debt is immense. 
Their taxation is much higher than in any 
State in the Union. Yet many believe 
that thev give their people superior edu- 
cational facilities, and that this accounts 
for the victories they have won in supply- 
ing many of the best markets of the world. 
If the competition with these nations has 
made the times hard for the fathers and 
mothers of to-day, how much harder will 
the times be for their children in the next 
century if they do not get school facilities 
equal to those offered to the children of 
other communities, of other common- 
wealths, of other nations? Is it credible 


that the tax-ridden nations of Europe can 
maintain better schools than a State like 
Pennsylvania, blessed with untold wealth 
in soil, ores, coal, petroleum, natural gas, 
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with incomparable facilities for trade, 
commerce and manufactures? Is it not 
a shame that the tax-ridden nations of 
Europe should be supposed to offer more 
and better schooling to their children 
than communities which feel rich enough 
to undertake the paving of their streets? 
Or is there jobbery back of all this, as 
there was in some districts where the 
school funds were used to purchase 
blocks and relief maps at extravagant 
prices? Let us have good schools rather 
than paved streets. 


<n 
—_ 


TWO GOOD SCHOOL MEN. 








IS Excellency Governor Stone has 

appointed two active school men as 
his Secretary of the Commonwealth and 
his Attorney-General. The first of these, 
Hon. W. W. Griest, is not yet forty years 
of age. We remember him very pleas- 
antly as a live, earnest lad in the Boys’ 
High School of Lancaster. From there 
he went to the State Normal School at 
Millersville, where he graduated with 
distinction in 1876. His next three years 
were spent as teacher in East Donegal 
and Mt. Joy townships, Lancaster county. 
From 1879 to 1887 he was associated with 
his father in the publication of the Lan- 
caster /nquirer, proving himself a bright, 
forceful writer. In 1887 he was appointed 
Chief Clerk to the County Commissioners, 
a position which he has filled since that 
time. He quickly proved himself admir- 
ably adapted to the place, and, almost 
from the first day of entrance upon his 
multifarious duties, he has been an in- 
valuable assistant to the Commissioners. 
Mr. Griest has always taken a marked 
interest in educational matters, and for 
the past fifteen years has been a member 
of the Lancaster City School Board, and 
one of its most active and useful members. 
His ability has received recognition from 
various sources. He has for several years 
served as Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the State Association of County 
Commissioners. He has also been a mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania Tax Revision 
Commission ; and has held important po- 
sitions in the political field. It is more 
than sixty years since his predecessor 
from Lancaster, Dr. Thomas H. Bur- 
rowes, was appointed to the same high 
office. As then, so now, one of the ablest 
young men in the county wascalled. He 
served the State with distinction. We 
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think Mr. Griest will also prove to be 
one of the best Secretaries of the Com- 
monwealth in our history, and we con- 
gratulate both himself and the State upon 
his appointment. 

Hon. John P. Elkin, the new Attorney- 
General, was born in Indiana County, 
Pennsylvania, in 1860, and is a few 
months younger than Mr. Griest. While 
he was a lad his father organized the 
first industry to manufacture tin-plate in 
this country—the American Tin Plate 
Company, in Wellsville, Ohio—and for 
two years the son worked at manual 
labor asa mill hand. During this time 
he spent his nights in study. When he 
returned to his native county he became 
a teacher in the common schools. He 
taught his first school before he was six- 
teen years of age. He continued teach- 
ing during the winter and attending 
school in the summer for five years, at 
which time he was graduated from the 
Indiana State Normal School of Pennsyl- 
vania. He was selected as the professor 
of an academy, and spent a year and a 
half in academic work. At the end of 
this time he entered the University of 
Michigan, and graduated at the head of 
a class of 129. While yet a student his 
friends announced him as a candidate for 
the Legislature in Indiana county. He 
conducted his campaign while pursuing 
his studies at the University by writing 
letters to his constituents, and was nom- 
inated by popular vote at the primaries 
by the largest majority ever given a 
candidate in this county up to that time. 
He came into the Legislature of 1885 as 
the junior member, and has since been 
prominent in the politics of the State. 

Soon after his return to Indiana Mr. 
Elkin was elected school director, and 
for many years was President of the 
School Board of Indiana. In 1887 he 
was elected a member of the Board of 
Trustees of his Alma Mater, in which 
capacity he has served from that time to 
the present. In 1892 Lafayette College 
conferred upon him an honorary degree. 
In 1897 the School Directors’ Association 
of Pennsylvania elected him President. 
It is said of him that he has been con- 
nected with the school system of the 
State, either as pupil, student, teacher, 
director or trustee, during the greater 
part of his life. The schools of the State 
will have no better friends than Governor 
Stone and these two leading members of 
his administration. 
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TOO MUCH MACHINE. 


F State Supt. Kirk, of Missouri, is a 

good judge of good work in the school 
room, there are some places in New York 
city and Brooklyn that can be made 
better for boys and girls to live in while 
absent from home during certain hours 
of the day, and supposed to be ‘‘at 
school.’’ We hear much these days of 
the great advance in modern methods, 
the perfection of school machinery, the 
comprehensive programme that would 
make the average youth proficient in 
well-nigh everything. The blare of the 
trumpets iseverywhere. We get used to 
it, and have little doubt that the school 
millennium is at hand. Then comes 
some educational bear sauntering along, 
and snuffing about, and he paws down 
our house of slender lath and staff and 
shingles, and we wonder whether, after 
all, a substantial log cabin wouldn’t be 
better to live in. The New York Herald 
gives the following spicy endorsement as 
the result of an interview of a reporter 
with Supt. Kirk : 

** New York has theoretically the best 
system,’’ he said, ‘‘ but the primary and 
grammar schools of New York and 
Brooklyn are the worst I ever saw. 

‘*One should visit New York to learn 
what to avoid, and to see what the 
schools of Missouri cities may drift into 
if ever they fall under the blighting in- 
fluence of political or commercial school 
boards. Talk about provincialism! The 
most mechanical, hide-bound, stupidly 
self-satisfied school teachers I ever met 
were in some of the large grammar 
schools of New York. These people are 
unaware of the educational advances 
made in the last forty or fifty years. 

‘“‘ They have settled down into a regime 
as unchangeable as the worst caste sys- 
tem of the Orient. Instruction is meas- 
ured out by rule, and by the plans and 
specifications of the school board. 

“Its education is a barren scheme of 
recipes and prescriptions. Lifeless uni- 
formity is everywhere. Shameless dog- 
matism and formal imitation crush out of 
the children every semblance of spon- 
taneity. Repression is dominant. The 
children are taught as parrots, or worked 
as sO many manikins. Some Brooklyn 
teachers took pleasure in exhibiting to 
me their new (?) method of teaching 
reading. This I found to be an abstract, 
mechanical, phonetic device, which, in 
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its essentials, was worn threadbare in the 
uperficial courses of county institutions 
in Missouri and Iowa twenty years ago. 

‘*These New York teachers have no 
horizon, and seemingly no choice or hope. 
They have abdicated their will power. 
They are oblivious to the great thought- 
world outside of themselves and the 
board of education. 

‘*They need to be born again. The 
anomaly is marvelous that the most cos- 
mopolitan city on the continent should 
be plague stricken by having its children 
subjected to the antiquated regime of my- 
opic pedagogues who are unconscious of 
the isolation forced on them by an omnip- 
otent and irrational political machine.’’ 








THE SUPERINTENDENTS. 





HE ninth annual convention of City 

and Borough Superintendents of the 
State will be held in the High School 
building, at Harrisburg, beginning Feb- 
ruary 28th, atg:30a.m. The prepara- 
tion of the programme by the Executive 
Committee is well under way, and so far 
as completed will be substantially as fol- 
lows: Address of Welcome, by Prof. L. 
S. Shimmell, of Harrisburg ; Response, 
by Supt. Lewis A. Beardsley, of Milton; 
Inaugural Address on ‘‘ Fads,’’ by the 
President, Supt. Geo. J. Luckey, Pitts- 
burg; ‘‘The General Teachers’ Meeting 
and Grade Conference,’’ by Supt. L. E. 
McGinnes, of Steelton; ‘‘ The Annual 
Institute,’ by Supt. Charles Lose, Wil- 
liamsport; ‘Classifying and Grading 
City Schools,’’ by Supt. E. E. Miller, of 
Bradford; ‘‘ Literature in the Schools,’’ 
by Supt. Addison Jones, of West Chester; 
Lecture by Rev. Geo. Edward Reed, 
LL D., President of Dickinson College ; 
‘The Evils of Free Text-Books and How 
to Remedy Them,”’ by Supt. Atreus Wan- 
ner, of York; ‘*‘ Making of a High School 
Course of Study,’’ by Dr. S. A. Baer, 
of Harrisburg. Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, 
Supt. of Public Instruction, will ad- 
dress the convention at some convenient 
hour. The programme will be completed 
in a few davs and will be sent to super- 
intendents and others. An _ invitation 


is extended to county superintendents, 
all presidents of colleges, principals of nor- 
mal schools, high schools, and others. 
The annual convention of the State 
School Directors’ Association will be held 
at the same place March 1st, and con- 
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tinue in session two days. Inasmuch as 
the programme of this large and energetic 
body will contain subjects that are of 
vital interest to Superintendents, it was 
thought well to arrange the time of the 
meeting so that all interested would have 
an opportunity of attending both conven- 
tions. All Superintendents and others 
desiring orders for reduced railroad fare 
can use those intended for the Directors’ 
Convention, and will apply to Mr. I. A. 
Cleaver, of Ardmore, Pa., for them, en- 
closing a two-cent stamp and giving the 
names of the roads to be passed over. 
These orders’ will be good going from 
Febuary 27 to March 2 and returning to 
March 5. Headquarters will be at the 
Bolton House, where the rates will be 
$2.50 per day (single), or $2 oo (double). 
The rates at Hotel Columbus and at the 
Hershey House will be $1.50 per day. 


atin 
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A GOOD REPORT. 








HE report of the Educational Commis- 

sion of eleven representative citizens 
of Chicago, appointed about a year ago by 
Mayor Harrison, to investigate the school 
affairs of that city, contains 250 pages, 
and is supplemented by a wealth of data 
carefully collected and arranged. It 
recommends some radical changes in the 
system of schools; first of all that the 
membership of the Board of Education 
be reduced from twenty-one to eleven, 
and that the term of office be lengthened 
from three yearstofour. The number of 
committees is recommended to be re- 
duced to three—one each for the educa- 
tional, the business and the financial 
affairs of the Board, whose functions 
shall be purely legislative, while the 
executive work shall be entrusted to the 
superintendent of the schcols and the 
business manager. These men are to be 
appointed for a term of six years, and 
can be removed only for cause on written 
charges by a two-thirds vote of the entire 
Board. Subject to the careful super- 
vision of the Board, they are to have the 
direction of the detail work of their re- 
spective departments. The appointment 
of teachers, the choice of text books and 
the arrangement of the course of study 
are to rest primarily with the superin- 
tendent. The examination of teachers is 
provided for by three special examiners, 
acting with the superintendent and one 
of his assistants. At present, says the 
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report, the concurrence of the City Coun- 
cil with the Board of Education is essen- 
tial for the purpose of sites and the 
erection of buildings. This plan, it de- 
clares, has proved an almost universal 
failure in American cities, and the Com- 
mission recommends giving these powers 
to the Board of Education alone, and 
adding to them the right of eminent 
domain. Local committees of six mem- 
bers are recommended, whose function 
will be to exercise an oversight of not 
more than ten schools each in the various 
sections of the city. Additional manual 
training schools, a commercial high 
school and the introduction of kinder- 
gartens are suggested, and a thorough 
overhauling of the evening schools and a 
broadening of the course of study are 
urged, supplemented with a system of 
free evening lectures for adults. To im- 
prove the teaching force, a_ salary 
schedule is suggested, with a scheme of 
promotion which shall recognize not 
only length of service, but also proved 
efficiency and advancing scholarship. 
The report of the Commission has aroused 
very general interest in Chicago, and has 
secured the strong approval of those most 
familiar with the present situation. 


—_> 


DIRECTORS’ CONVENTION. 





Tue following is the programme of 
the fourth annual convention of the Penn- 
sylvania State Association of School 
Directors, to be held at the High School 
building, in Harrisburg, March 1 and 2. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH IST. 


1.30 P. M.—Registry of Delegates. Elder 
Peeler, Corresponding Secretary, and H. H. 
Rice, Treasurer. 

2.00—!'rayer. 

2.10—Address of Welcome. 
Patterson, Harrisburg, Pa. 

2.25—Response. I. A. Cleaver, Esq., Chair- 
man Executive Committee. 

2.35—President’s Address. 
Esq., Philadelphia. 

2.50—Greetings from His Excellency Gov. 
William A. Stone. 

3.10—Announcement of Committees. 

3.15 ~What Causes should be Sufficient to 
Demand a Change of Text-Books, and what In- 
fluences Should Govern a Director in Voting 
for Any Particular Book. Messrs. D. F. Fort- 
ney, Centre county; C. D. Phipps, Venango, 
and David Vetter, Schuylkill. 

4.15 — What Shall be Done to Emphasize and 
Enforce our Previous Declaration that No Dis- 
trict Shall Receive More from the State than It 
Collects in Taxes from its Citizens? Hon. 


Rev. E. S. Hassler, Keim, Pa. 
Mayor J. D. 


H. H. Hubbert, 


{ 
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Hugh Crilly, Lehigh county ; 


F, J. Kooser, 


; Somerset county, and J. Hamilton Smali, York 





county. 

5.00—Adjournment. 

7.30—Should we have Closer Supervision of 
our Schools by District Superintendents, and 
How? Miss Anna Bodler, Supt. Potter county; 
G. E. Hagenbach, Lycoming county, and Chas. 
C. Pratt, Susquehanna county. 

8.15—Address: A Good Director and His 
Duty To-day in Pennsylvania. Dr. Martin G. 
Brumbaugh, University of Penusylvania. 

g.15—Remarks. Rev. Wm. Richards, Forest 
county. 

THURSDAY, MARCH 2. 


9.00 A. M.—Prayer, by Rev. J. R. Brown. 

g9.10—How Can Public School Libraries be 
Organized and Used so as to Meet the Needs of 
the Pupils as well as the Citizens of the Dis- 
trict? Prof. Wm. H. Day, Harrisburg ; J. K. 
Wildman, Bucks county, and Prof. Geo. Becht, 
Muncy, Pa. 

9.45—Should Our Normal Schools do More 
Pedagogical and less Preparatory and Academic 
Work? Prof. H. V. Hotchkiss, Crawford county; 
Dr. D. J. Waller, Indiana county, and F. J. 
Kimble, Wayne county 

11.00—Is there Need for More High Schools 
throughout our State, and what Can and what 
Should they do in Preparing Teachers? Prof. 
J. B. Richey, Beaver county ; H. H. Rice, Mc- 
Kean county, and Dr. D.W. Kennedy, Pottsville. 

12.00—Adjournment. 

1:30 P. M.—Rural Sanitation. H. H. Quimby, 
Montgomery county, T. W. Dick, Cambria 
county, and J. MacBarnett, Perry county. 

2:20—Should Teachers’ Salaries be Graded by 
Experience, Capability and Success, andl Grade 
of School Work? H. P. Green, Delaware 
county, Dr. H. S. McConnell, New Brighton, 
Pa., and Miss Louisa D. Baggs, Supt., Bristol, Pa. 

3:20—Report of Committee on Legislation. 

3:45—Report of Committee on Resolutions. 

4:15—Report of Committee on Nominations, 
aud Election of officers. 

4:30— Question Box Opened. 
Schaeffer. 

5:00— Adjournment. 

7:30—Manual Training. Address by Prof. W. 
L. Sayer, Central Manual Training School, 
Philadel phia. 

8:10—Physical Training. Address by Dr. C. 
E. Ehringer, West Chester State Normal School. 

8:50—Com parative Study of School Systems. 
Address by Hon, Nathan C. Schaeffer, Supt. 
Public Instruction. 

9:30—Free Parliament. 

10:00— Adjournment. 

In connection with the work outlined as 
above, Mr. Cleaver, the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, who has given it 
most earnest and active attention, says: 
‘The programme is very full, although 
the sessions of this meeting are increased 
from three to five. It will be necessary 
to run it on schedule time. All those 
who open the discussions have agreed to 
do so 1n not over fifteen-minute speeches 
or papers; those who follow, either named 


Dr. Nathan C. 
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or unnamed, will confine themselves to 
not over ten minutes, as it will be neces- 
sary to keep on schedule time in order to 
get through. The Executive Committee 
have worked hard to have all arrange- 
ments perfected in ample time. By Feb- 
ruary 15th the programmes, with orders 
for excursion tickets, will be in the hands 
of the delegates, which will enable them 
to prepare for the discussion of the sub- 
jects with brief and terse remarks. A 
large attendance, and a deep interest, 
from commencement to close, is antici- 
pated, which may make this meeting even 
more profitable than any of the previous 
most excellent and beneficial meetings. 
Our aim is to have every county, city and 
borough in our State represented.”’ 

Owing to the fact that the Supreme 
Court Room will be occupied on the ist 
and 2d of March, the sessions will be held 
in the High School building. Ati11 a.m. 
on Wednesday the Corresponding Secre- 
tary and Treasurer will be at the entrance 
to the High School Drawing Room to 
register delegates, receive the annual fee 
of fifty cents, and give information as to 
hotels and private boarding-houses. The 
rates of the hotels are as follows: Com- 
monwealth and Lochiel, $2.50 to $3.00; 
the Bolton, $2.00 to $2.50; Columbus and 
Hershey, $1.50; the Central, $1.25 to 
$1.50; private boarding-houses, $1.00 per 
day. Any delegate who desires to secure 
quarters in advance should address one 
of these hotels, or, if private board is pre- 
ferred, address Supt. L. O. Foose, Harris- 
burg, Pa., who will arrange for it and 
notify delegates of the location. Those 
who prefer to leave these accommodations 
until their arrival, can obtain information 
at the High School building, or from the 
Chairman of the Executive Committee at 
the Bolton House. 

Card orders for two-cent excursion 
rates over all trunk lines are ready, and 
will be sent out with the programme of 
convention, on February 15th, to all who 
will send to Mr. I. A. Cleaver, Chairman, 
Ardmore, Pa., the names, number of 
tickets required and route over which 
persons desiring to come will travel. 

Forty-six counties have already re- 

orted with the names of their delegates. 

here are yet a number of counties, cities 
and boroughs that are known to have 
appointed delegates who have not yet 
reported. These should do so at once. 
Much interest is manifested and much 
satisfaction expressed in the coming con- 
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vention, and the programme outlined in 
January number of 7he School Journal. 

The Executive Committee express 
themselves as greatly indebted to Supt. 
L. O. Foose, Hon. J. P. Elkin, Dr. 
Schaeffer, and Secretaries Peeler and 
Wickersham for their assistance in mak- 
ing the necessary arrangements for the 
convention. 


—s 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ALLEGHENY—Supt. Hamilton: I attended 
an unusually large number of educational 
meetings during December. At all of these 
meetings the instruction was provided by 
local talent, with one exception, viz., the 
one held in Duquesne, where Dr. O. F. Cor- 
son, of Ohio, delivered his lecture on ‘‘ Pub- 
lic Criticism of the Public School Teacher.’’ 
Like all his efforts it was a masterly one, 


| and was meet a enjoyed by the very 


large audience of teachers and parents pres- 
ent. On December 24th, we dedicated a 
handsome new school-house in West Deer 
township. This is only a country school, 
buta model. Five Farmers’ Institutes were 
held in the county during the month. We 
were present at the educational sessions and 
took part in the work. 

BEAVER—Supt. Moore: During the month 
of December a local institute was held in 
Hookstown, one in Beaver, and the annual 
county institute. Though we have had 
many excellent institutes in our past his- 
tory, the one just closed is spoken of by the 
‘old-timers ’’ as the best ever held in Beaver 
county. The corps of instructors was first- 
class, consisting of Drs. N. C. Schaeffer, 
M. G. Brumbaugh, Lincoln Hulley, Hon. 
O. T. Corson, and Prof. F. H. Green. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Potts: On account of the 
small-pox scare, the schools were badly 
broken upin December, many of them closed 
for a large part of the month. 

BERKS—Supt. Rapp: The two-story brick 
building at Millmont, near Reading, was 
burned tothe ground. The two schools had 
over 150 pupils enrolled. In the primary 
grade five different nationalities were repre- 
sented. The fire was of incendiary origin. 
The school board contemplates—and very 
wisely too—erecting a four-room building. 
The schools have been re-opened in tempor- 
ary quarters. The teachers are H. E. Hil- 
bert and Francis Steltz. 

Bucks—Supt. Slotter: The teachers and 
directors of Durham held an interesiiag and 
largely-attended meeting called a ‘‘ Parents’ 
Meeting.’’ The exercises reflected credit 
upon the work done in the schools. A suc- 
cessful local institute was held at South- 
ampton. Notwithstanding the threatening 
weather and bad roads, the attendance was 
large. The seating capacity of the new 
school-house was taxed to its utmost. The 
net proceeds of the evening session from 
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admission fees were applied to the school 
library tund. For several years the schools 
of Sellersville, W. Reiff Nauman, principal, 
have been making rapid strides in securing 
a well-stocked library for the use of the pu- 
pils and alumni of the schools. The first 
step was made by the alumni of the high 
school, when they presented forty volumes 
to the school. This was followed by two 
hundred volumes procured with funds real- 
ized from a lecture course, and donations by 
pupils, classes, teachers and friends of the 
schools. Two hundred more volumes were 
added as a gift from the stockholders of the 
town library. Then by holding annual lec- 
ture courses enough funds were obtained to 
add one hundred and fifty more volumes. 
By constant additions from various sources, 
the number was increased to nearly eight 
hundred. This forms a fine nucleus of an 
ever-increasing library, of which the schools 
are justly proud. Besides the library proper, 
there is a reference library in the high school, 
consisting of the International Cyclopedia, 
Students’ Cyclopedia, works on history, the 
sciences, and the poets—one hundred and 
twenty volumes. This is in constant use. 
On every Friday, an hour is set apart for 
library use, for the taking out and returning 
of books. A librarian keeps a record of the 
books read and frequently the pupils are re- 
quired to write essays on what they have 
read. 

BUTLER—Supt. Cheeseman: I was present 
at local institutes held at Unionville, West 
Liberty and Sarversville. The interest 
manifested by the citizens and the character 
of the work done by the teachers and pupils 
indicate a spirit of improvement. The citi- 
zens of Knob district in Buffalo township 
raised funds and purchased a 600 Ib. bell for 
their school. Other schools in the town- 
ship are doing the same. Bells are becom- 
ing very common throughout the county. 

CAMBRIA— Supt. Gibson: There is a 
noticeable improvement this year in the 
care of text-books and supplies. Several 
districts provided supplementary reading at 
the beginning of this term, and it is grati- 
fying to know that both children and par- 
ents are reading these books. Up to the 
first of December I had officially visited 
about one-half of the schools in the county. 
I found the teachers, with few exceptions, 
doing hard, earnest work. Good local in- 
stitutes have been held in several of the dis- 
tricts. Arrangements have been made for 
others to be held in the course of the term. 

CoLUMBIA—Supt. Miller: Our county in- 
stitute was successful. For instructors we 
had Drs. N. C. Schaeffer, J. W. Redway, 
Lincoln Hulley, J. B. DeMotte, Mrs. M. C. 
Ford, Mrs. A. M. Hammer and Andrew 
Grayden, M.D. The work of the week with 
such an excellent corps of instructors was, 
of course, first class. Judging from the 
orderly and attentive spirit of the teachers 
much was accomplished. 
CRAWFORD—Supt. Mixer: The county 
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institute was the great feature of the month. 
Our instructors were Supt. C. C. Miller, of 
Lima, Ohio, Mrs. Ella A. Boole and Prof. 
J. G. Daly, of New York, Supt. Missimer, of 
Erie, Miss Alice Tucker, of Edinboro, and 
Miss Margaret McCloskey. The instruction 


' was good, and the institute as a whole was 








a decided success. 

ELK—Supt. Sweeney: The county insti- 
tute was a decided success in every way. 
The educational feeling is good throughout 
the county and the schools, with few excep- 
tions, are in excellent shape. 

ERIE— Supt. Morrison: Twenty local in- 
stitutes and educational meetings were held 
during the month of December. 

FAYETTE—Supt. Porter: Dunbar township 
is erecting a new building of four rooms, 
intended to accommodate several schools 
combined into a graded school. The house 
will be finished by January 1st. North 
Union opened four additional schools at the 
beginning of the present term. This is the 
banner township in the matter of increase of 
schools, dusting the last five years the in- 
crease being 94 per cent. Local institutes 
throughout the county are maintaining their 
usual degree of interest. 

FuLTON—Supt. Chestnut: All, or nearly 
all, of our schools seem to be in pretty good 
working order. The percentage of poor 
work is becoming smaller each year. Teach- 
ers are not pushing local institutes as usual. 
The county institute was successful in prac- 
tical work and in its uplifting and inspiring 
influence upon the teachers. Whether we 
gain as much in average efficiency over last 
year as that did over the preceding year, re- 
mains to be seen. The smallpox scare, or 
craze, is doing untold injury to the schools. 

GREENE—Supt. Hopton: I am pleased to 
report the schools of the county in a flour- 
ishing condition. Never have 1 known such 
harmony as now prevails in almost every 
district. The number of schools has in- 
creased from 215 to220. Three new modern 
houses have been built and equipped with 
good furniture and apparatus during the 
winter. Educational meetings are well at- 
tended by teachers and patrons. 

JEFFERSON — Supt. Teitrick: Thursday, 
December 15th, was Patrons’ Day in the 
schools of the county. Very gratifying re- 
ports have been received relative thereto; in 
point of attendance and interest parents and 
patrons gave great encouragement to the 
schools. The annual institute was the larg- 
est, most interesting and most instructive 
ever held inthiscounty. The attendance of 
citizens and directors was very large. On 
Directors’ Day, every district except four 
was represented; in some instances the en- 
tire school board was present. The general 
impression made by the superior instructors, 
Iecturers and entertainers will awaken a 
new interest in the work of the schools and 
create a healthier educational sentiment. 
The instructors were Dr. Arnold Tompkins, 
Dr. G. M. Philips, Miss Anna Buckbee, Prof. 
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J. W. Wilkinson, Prof. Ballentine, and Prof. 
T. L. Gibson. Evening lectures and enter- 
tainments were given by Anna Buckbee, 
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| pal, Miss Carrie A. Kenyon. 
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Februa 


| 17th will be observed by the schools of this 


Gen. J. B. Gordon, Thos. Dixon and the | 


C. M. Parker concert company. The course 
of reading adopted for the teachers of the 
county is Tompkins’ Philosophy of Teach- 
ing or White’s Elements of Pedagogy, Edu- 
cation by Herbert Spencer, and Hughes’ 
How to Secure and Retain the Attention. 


LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: Ourannual | 


institute was very successful; its work was 
commended by teachers and representatives 
of the press. We discarded the old method 


' dale, in Scott district. 


county as a Willard Memorial Day. Decem- 
ber 17th a local institute was held at Mont- 
Owing to stormy 


, weather the attendance was small; but a 


large audience was present in the evening. 
Prof. Geo. P. Bible delivered an interesting 
lecture on ‘‘ The Elements of Success,’’ and 
afterwards entertained the audience with 
humorous recitations. Mr. Z. T. Cure gave 


| an able address on ‘‘ The Destiny of Amer- 


ica.’’ An excellent lecture was delivered at 


| Jermyn on the evening of December gth, by 


of punching tickets and required each teacher | 


to make a written report of his attendance. 
This we believe to be an improvement on 
the old method. The total number of teach- 
ers enrolled from the county, 288, and the 
borough of Drumore 45, was 333. 
average attendance was 330. All the teach- 
ers employed were present except one. 
Our instructors were Drs. N. C. Schaeffer 
and A. F. Smith, Miss Ada Van Stone 
Harris, Supts. Geo. Howell and D. L. 
Hower, Profs. F. H. Green, Elkanah Hul- 
ley and H. E. Cogswell and J. C. Bateson, 
M. D. Local speakers were R. N. Davis, 
Jas. F. Foley, J. E. Brennan, Fred. H.Greene, 
Theron G. Osborne, Mary C. Barrett and Jen- 
nieG. Benjamin. Two entertainments were 
given, one by Marshall P. Wilder «nd the 
Schubert Quartette, the other by the Slayton 
Jubilee Singers. The Directors’ Association 
met on Wednesday, with 108 directors en- 
rolled. Addresses were made by Dr. N. C. 
Schaeffer, Prof. F. H. Green, Supt. Howell, 
Win. Repp, W. J. Emery and R. H Holgate, 
Esq. This was the largest Directors’ meet- 
ing ever held here, and the most interesting. 


Five delegates to the State Association were | 
| of Fulton township is in operation, with 


elected. During the month of December I 
vsited 45 schools. The attendance for the 
first four months has been fair, from 75 to 

perc-nt. A serious hindrance in farm- 
ing districts is found in the fact that the 
older boys are kept out until November to 
do farm work. These pupils are so far be- 
hind their classes when they enter, that it 
is difficult for them to recover the lost 
ground, and they soon become discouraged 
and drop out of school. There are very few 
boys over fifteen years of age in the country 
schools of this county. A further attempt 
to systematize these schools is being made 
this year by the introduction of the Welch 
School Register, semi-annual examinations, 
reports to parents, etc. This system has 
been adopted in the districts of Greenfield, 
Scott, N. Abington, Newton, Ransom, Jef- 
ferson and Roaring Brook. On December 
1oth a local institute was held in the Blake- 
ley high school, which was we'l attended, 
Prof. R. N. Davis spoke on Botany, Prof. F. 
H. Green on Geology, and the writer on 
**How to Teach Reading.’’ Ladies of the 
W. C. T. U. presented a handsome portrait 
of Frances E. Willard to the school. It was 


accepted in a graceful speech by the Princi- 


The | 





| thirty-six pupils on the roll. 


Dr. Geo. W. Hull, of Millersville. 
LANCASTER—Supt. Brecht: The record of 
health in our schools this fall has been ex- 
ceptionally good. With two exceptions, so 
far as I know, there has been no epidemic 
nor serious sickness in the county. The 
schools are full and the attendance is regu- 
lar. The age limit, however, is lower than 
ever before. The number of pupils enrolled 
above fifteen years of age is very small. 
The absence of the large pupil in our rural 
school is in marked contrast with the schools 
of twenty years ago. The teaching must 
necessarily be largely primary in its char- 
acter and more professional in its knowl- 
edge of methods. The picture and conver- 
sation, the object and the hand, enter more 
freely into the scheme of school work. The 
new house in East Donegal, erected to take 
the place of the one blown down by the 
storm, was dedicated this month. The oc- 
casion was made memorable by the im- 
pressive charact+r of the exercises. Words 
fitly spoken for the new were blended with 
words of thanksgiving for the providential 
escape of the children from the storm in the 
old house. The Rural Central High School 


East Hemp- 
field township is holding a series of educa- 
tional meetings with the view of strength- 
ening local schoolsentiment. The improve- 
ment of the schools is the burden of the 
discussions in these assemblies. The move- 
ment is popular and is a success. 
LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: I have visited 
all the schools in the county excepting two. 
Never before, during my incumbency, have 
we had more successful schoul work done. 
To be sure, there are still failures, but these 
are comparatively few. The attendance is 
remarkably regular. In nearly all the dis- 
tricts the compulsory law is being enforced. 
During the last month I visited the schools 
of Union for the first time, and those of 
West Lebanon, Independent, Jackson and 
Cornwa | for the second time. In Jackson 
district I was accompanied by the full Board. 
LycominGc—Supt. Becht: The county in- 
stitute held in December is conceded on all 
sides to have been the best we have ever had. 
The day work was eminently practical, and 
the evening lectures were of a high order. 
The directors’ convention held during the 
week was largely attended. The questions 
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discussed were: ‘‘ Operation of the Compul- 
sory School Law,’’ ‘‘ Course of Study for 
Rural Schools,’’ ‘‘ Needed Legislation,’’ and 
‘* Directors’ Duties.’’ The discussions were 
conducted with spirit, and the effect of the 
mecting will without doubt be helpful to the 
schools. Mr.G. E. Hagenbuch was re-elected 
President, and Mr. I R. Fleming, Secretary. 

McKEAN—Supt. Myers: A new school 
was opened in Olivedale, Lafayette town- 
sh p, December 2ist. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Cooper: Most of our 
teachers are doing good work. Now that 
the busy season is over among country peo- 
ple, we hope to be accompanied by a larger 
number of directors. The local institute 
held at Milroy was a complete success. 
The large audience room was filled with 
interested patrons at the evening session. 

MonrROE—Supt. Zerfass: The county in- 
stitute provedasuccess. The publicshowed 
its usual interest, and all the teachers but 
three were in attendance. Local institutes 
are being organized throughout the county. 
Lafayette Day was observed by a number of 
schools, and liberal contributions made to 
the memorial fund. The schools are on an 
av rage doing better work than last year. 

NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Hoch: During the 
month I visited the schools of E. Bangor, 
Bushkell, Chapman’s, Mt. Bethel, Plain- 
field, Pen Argyl, Portland and Wind Gap. 
With few exceptions these schools are doing 
excellent work. The teachers of Pen Argyl 
held an oyster supper for the benefit of the 
school library; $35.00 was realized for the 
good cause. One ofthe vacant school-rooms 
in the new building will be used as a read- 
ing room. The room is nicely furnished 
and the walls decorated with appropriate 
pictures. The library contains about 500 
volumes. Local institutes were held at 
Walnutport, Freemansburg and Pen Argyl. 
The meetings were well attended and g eat 
interest was manifested by both teachers 
and citizens. 

NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Shipman: The 
county ins itute was held at Sunbury. In- 
structors and lecturers were Drs. N. C. 
Schaeffer, Martin G. Benedict, Geo. P. 
Bible, Supt. G. T. Cooper, Dr. H. W. Gass, 
Spt. J. M. Coughlin, Dr. Line In Hulley, 
Margaret McCloskey, Byron W. King, Hon. 
Henry Houck, Rev. Russell H. Conwell and 
Geo. W. Bain. There were 297 teachers en- 
r lled, and 110 directors present du ing the 
week. The teachers of Shamokin, Milton 
and Mt. Carmel were not paid for attend- 
ance; as a resut only three were enrolled 
from those three districts. Every Sunbury 
teacher except one was enrolled, and that 
one was sick, 45 in all. The institute was 
a success financially and otherwise. There 
are $104 96 in the hands of the treasurer for 
my successor. We have arranged for six 
local institutes. Friday, February 17, has 
been set apart as Parents’ and Patrons’ Day 
in the schools. 

PERRY—Supt. Bryner: Our county insti- 
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tute was one of the largest and most success- 
ful ever held. The sessions were all well 
attended and much interest was manifested. 
The instructors were Hon. Henry Houck, 
Hon. J. Q. Stewart, Ds. E. O. Lyte, M. G. 
Benedict, G. M. D. Eckels, Byron King, 
Hon. L. D. Bonebrake and Supt. F. C. 
Bowersox. Lectures and entertainments 
were given by Dr. King, Supt Houck, Wm. 
Hawley Smith and the Cecilia Musical Club. 
The directors met in convention and dis- 
cussed important questions relative to the 
schools; in the afternoon they met in joint 
session with the institute 

SULLIVAN—Supt. Meylert: The county 
institute held at Dushore, was one of the 
most successful meetings ever held in the 
county. Only one teacher wasabsent. The 
instructors were Dr. A. E. Winship, Dr. C. 
C. Rounds, Supt. J. M. Coughlin, Supt. J. 
G. Becht and Prof.C. M. Parker. Evening 
lectures were given by Dr. Winship, Dr. 
Rounds, Hon. Emerson Collins, and a very 
fine concert by the C. M. Parker Concert 
Company. 

Union—Supt. Stapleton: An unusual de- 
gree of interest has been manifest along 
patriotic lines. Teachers have been using 
the present opportunities of flag-raising, as 
a means of teaching history and geography 
to the schools and community, and enfore- 
ing lessons of better citizenship. We are 
much encouraged with the teaching force of 
our county. The weak teacher is the ex- 
ception. We have visited all the schools 
but twelve. The county institute was a 
series of very interesting, progressive, and 
profitable sessions. The instructors were 
among the best. The lectures were of a 
high order and very practical. Ha mony, 
cheer, and good will pervaded every session. 

WARREN—Supt. Putnam: The annual in- 
stitute was well attenced. ‘The instructors 
did good work, and the meeting was through- 
out successful. 

WASHINGTON—Supt. Hall: The month of 
December began with preparat ons foi the 
county institute, which convened on the 
12th, in Washington; 482 teachers were 
present. Dr. J. D. Moffat, of the W. and J. 
Col ege, gave the address of welcome. Prof. 
F. A. Hildebrand, prine pal of the Ca'ifornia 
schools, responded. From day to day the 
interest increased. There was not a disap- 
pointment throughout the entire week. The 
general verdict was ‘' The best institute ever 
held in Washington county.’’ The inst: uct- 
ors were Drs. O. T Corson and S. D. Fess, 
of Ohio; Dr.S C. Schmucker, West Chester, 
Dr. J. C. Willis, Bowling Green, Ky.; Miss 
Gertrude Edmund, Lowell, Mass.; Miss 
Katherine Greil. California, and lr. Henry 
Houck. Supt. T. L. Gibson was director of 
music. The Directors’ convention was full 
of the spirit of progress and enthusiasm. 
There were two sessions, which enabled the 
directors to accomplish more than in former 
years. The result of the meeting will be 
the introduction of some new features in 
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our schools by another year. On the 23d 
Amwell dedicated one of the finest rural 
school buildings in the state, with all the 
late improvements. It is heated by the 
Peck-Williamson heating and ventilating 
system. In addition to the county institute 
and office work, I visited five schools and 
attended three educational meetings, in- 
cluding Greensburg county institute. 
WAYNE—Supt. Hower: Nearly all the 
schools are doing good work. Two district 
institutes were held during the month, one 
at Equinunk and one at Winwood. The 
papers and discussions were well received. 
The attendance was large, especially at the 
latter place. The people of Preston town- 
ship are very enthusiastic over the success 
of their high school; the services of an ad- 
ditional teacher had to be secured. Mt. 
Pleasant, Clinton and Salem townships are 
talking of a township high school. 
WESTMORELAND—Supt. W. W. Ulerich: 
Our county institute, held this month, was 
a success in every particular. At least this 
is the verdict of every one in attendance. 
3eing partial to a statement of this kind, we 
have no desire to dispute it. The instruct- 
ors consisting of Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Dep. 
Supt. Houck, Supt. F. Treudley, Drs. O. T. 
Corson, S. D. Fess, Theo. B. Noss, S. C. 
Schmucker, Supt. J. M. Berkey, Prof. C. H. 
Albert, Miss Anna Buckbee, Mrs. Sarah R. 
Christy and Prof. J. Lisle Apple, all did ex- 
cellent work. We hadn’t a ‘‘dry”’ instruc- 
tor on the program. Dr. Schaeffer, as he 
ere does, gave our people much food 
for thought. His address on ‘‘ Taxation ’”’ 
should be heard in every county in this 
Commonwealth. In it there is no mincing 
of words, but a strong and fearless enumer- 
ation of facts which, viewed from any educa- 
tional standpoint, were startling. Dep. 
Supt. Houck was as vigorous as we have 
ever known him, and we are sure that his 
jovial and common sense addresses did 
our teachers and directors much good. Dr. 
Schmucker was the only instructor with us 
the whole week. Along his line we doubt 
if he has an equal when it comes to inter- 
esting and helping teachers. Drs. Corson, 
Fess and Treudley made a trio of which the 
great state of Ohio may well be proud. Dr. 
Noss gave us some excellent talks on liter- 
ature. Supt. Berkey did good work alon 
the practical side of school work. Prof 
Albert proved himself efficient in interest- 
ing the teachers in geography. Miss Buck- 
bee and Mrs. Christy both did good work, 
and demonstrated that women instructors 
are very much in place at a county institute. 
Prof. wag led the singing and did it well. 
Gen. John B. Gordon, Dr. Frank Bristol and 
Dr. R. S. MacArthur did the lecturing, and 
it has not been better during my adminis- 
tration. The concerts were given by the 
Ladies’ Boston Symphony Orchestra and 
the Old Homestead Quartette. These or- 


ganizations merit the praise of every lover 
of music. 


Our soloists were Mr. Ernest 





| FEB., 
Gamble and Miss Louie M. Taylor. They 
both captivated our audiences. Out of the 


729 public school teachers in the county, only 
18 were absent. Twelve of these were sick. 
During the institute week the Directors’ 
Association was in session for two days. 
The meetings were largely attended and 
many questions of interest were discussed. 
Ex-County Supt. Geo. H. Hugus, of Greens- 
burg, was elected president, and J. A. Steven- 
son, of Mt. Pleasant, secretary. Among the 
resolutions adopted by the directors was the 
following : 

‘* Resolved, That we recommend to the 
boards of school directors of the various 
boroughs and townships of Westmoreland 
county, for adoption, the Course of Study 
prepared by Co. Supt. W. W. Ulerich.’’ 

To this resolution there was but one dis- 
senting vote. We make special note of this 
resolution, because we think that this action 
will go far in paving the way to more sys- 
tematic work in the schools of the county. 

WYOMING — Supt. Jarvis: The recent 
county institute was very successful. A 
good degree of educational enthusiasm pre- 
vailed. Nearly all the teachers were pres- 
ent. For the first time the court house 
proved too small for the purpose. The in- 
structors were Dr. Lincoln Hulley, Dr. L. 
W. Miller, Prof. Alvin Davidson, Prof. B. 
E. James, Rev. E. Hulley, Dr. Frank H. 
Green, Prof. J. T. McComson, Supt. G. W. 
Twitmyer, Dr. R. F. Stone, Prof. O. J. More- 
lock, Prof. J. J. Eiler, Jr., Prof. I. F. Bodle, 
Dr. Fred’k Corss. A large number of di- 
rectors were present on Directors’ Day, 
larger than ever before, and genuine zeal 
and interest were clearly in evidence. Reso- 
lutions were passed urging all directors of 
ungraded schools to adopt the course of 
study as outlined by the Superintendent. 
On Friday, December 16th, the schools of 
the county were invited for the first time to 
observe Visitors’ Day; 1250 persons re- 
sponded by visiting the schools. 

YorK—Supt. Gardner: The directors of 
Goldsborough built a very handsome two- 
room school house of brick, for which they 
deserve much credit. The Manchester 
School Board purchased a plot of ground in 
Marysville 200 feet square for $1500, upon 
which they have erected a fine brick build- 
ing of one story with four rooms. 

BEAVER FALLS—Supt. Boak: In addition 
to the six new book-cases put in during the 
year, one more was put in during the month. 
During the year 600 books have been added 
to the library of our schools, and we hope 
to add 600 more before the year closes, 

CHAMBERSBURG—Supt. Gelwix: A new 
piano has been purchased by the pupils and 
teachers of our high school. The instru- 
ment will be paid for by monthly voluntary 
contributions, and by the proceeds of enter- 
tainments to be given at stated times. 

CoLuMBIA—Supt. Fleischer: My official 
duties began December 12th, and my work 
in the office has necessarily been of a pre- 
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liminary character. 


I have been here I have made a number of 


brief visits, so as to form an estimate of the 
work of the teachers at different times and 
under different conditions. I have been 

ratified by the excellence of the work that 
- been going on here. A most commend- 
able spirit prevails among the teachers, and 
there is a general disposition on their part 
to do the best work possible. The present 
condition of the schools speaks well for their 
former management. 

Erie—Supt. Missimer: Our Public Li- 
brary building will be dedicated February 
16, 1899. It is one of the finest buildings in 
the State. It was built by the School Board, 
under the provisions of the Act of 1895. It 
is equipped by the school board and main- 
tained by the school board, and is, there- 
fore, properly an enlargemenl of the public 
school system of the city of Erie. . 

HOMESTEAD—Supt. Kendall: The board 
at its last meeting passed a resolution that 
a school house be erected in the Fifth Ward, 
and that the Episcopal church property be 
purchased for a site. The attendance of 
pupils has been so heavy that a number of 
rooms are overcrowded, making it neces- 
sary to secure property at once. A great 
help to the schools is the Carnegie Library 
opened last August. The librarian, Miss 
Helen Sperry, with her able assistants, 
renders aid to the pupils that is of the great- 
est value. An experienced physical culture 
teacher has been employed who is getting 
good results from his labors. In addition 
to this we have a supervisor of music and a 
first-class manual training school. 

MIDDLETOWN—Supt. Weber: The individ- 
ual drinking cup has been made a law in our 
schools. Every school is provided with a 
five-gallon stone jar with lid and spigot. 
The pupil furnishes his own drinking cup. 
The Chinese laundryman says, ‘‘ No 
checkee, no washee;’’ with us the word is, 
‘‘Nocupee, no drinkee.’’ Middletown was 
the scene of an unusual degree of school 
activity on Friday evening and Saturday, 
occasioned by the holding of a local insti- 
tute for District No. 1, composed of upwards 
of sixty teachers. The Friday evening ses- 
sion was held in the M. E. church, when 
Prof. F. H. Green, of the West Chester Nor- 
mal school, delivered his lecture on ‘‘ Liter- 
arty Rambles around Boston.’’ This was 
Prof. Green’s fifth appearance before a Mid- 
dletown audience during the past three 
years. He was greeted by a crowded house, 
and the general impression at the close of 
the lecture was, ‘‘ Every time I hear Prof. 
Green I like him better.’’ The proceeds of 
the evening will be be used to increase the 
high school library. At roll-callon Satur- 
day morning more than fifty teachers re- 
sponded; these, with directors and patrons 
and young people, filled the high school 
room. The greater part of the forenoon was 


occupied by Prof. Green, who took for his 
subject ‘‘ My Book and I,’’ treating it under 
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In the short time that | two heads (1) the nature of the book, (2) my 


attitude. The principal features of the after- 
noon programme were, a talk on ‘‘ Written 
Recitations—their Use and Abuse,’’ by Supt. 
R. M. McNeal, who always has something 
good to say, and was particularly strong on 
the above topic; ‘‘ The Duty of the Teacher 
Pertaining to the Sanitary Condition of the 
School Room,’’ was clearly presented in a 
paper by Dr. C. E. Pease, president of the 
school board. We have persuaded the Doc- 
tor to give us the address for publication in 
The School Journa/. The institute closed 
with an address on ‘‘ Spiritual Education,”’ 
by Prof. Bieber, of the Shippensburg Nor- 
mal School. If Prof. Bieber’s words of in- 
struction were heeded, we would have better 
men and nobler women as teachers in our 
public schools. 

NANTICOKE—Supt. Griffiths: We have 
just opened a beautiful four-room building 
in the Eighth Ward. Two teachers are 
employed, but if that portion of the borough 
continues growing and building as at pres- 
ent, it will be necessary to open the other 
rooms at no distant day. 

SuNBuRY — Supt. Oberdorf: The School 
Board has purchased six copies of Cram’s 
Atlas for the use of the high school and 
grammar schools; also Rand-McNally maps, 
and some additional maps for use in teach- 
ing Latin and ancient history. We have 
tried the Ward phonetic system of reading 
in four of our first-grade schools, and the 
teachers are very well pleased with the re- 
sults obtained. Less than four months have 
passed, and pupils who never attended 
school before are reading fairly well in the 
first reader. The attendance in all depart- 
ments has been excellent, and we are glad 
to report our schools in a healthy condition. 
All of our teachers attended the sessions of 
the county institute. It grieves me to re- 
port the death of Miss Ada Kriegbaum, one 
of our primary grade teachers, a graduate of 
our High School ’92, a most excellent dis- 
ciplinarian, a young lady who had no su- 
perior in her grade in this district. She 
died on the last day of 1898. She was be- 
loved by all her pupils and fellow-teachers, 
and as a mark of respect all our schools were 
closed on the afternoon of January 2, and the 
teachers in a body attended her funeral. She 
was but twenty-four years of age, a highly 
esteemed Christian teacher, with a host of 
warm friends who are saddened by her early 
death. 

TYRONE—Supt. Kauffman: The commer- 
cial department of the high school has been 
further strengthened by the purchase of an 
additional typewriter. The introduction of 
this branch has added very greatly to the 
interest and appreciation of the business 
course. The teaching of form, capitalizing 
and punctuation is greatly aided by the use 
of the typewriter in transcribing short-hand 
notes. There was also added to the appara- 
tus of the classical department individual 
sets of botanicalinstruments. The progress 
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of the schools generally is encouraging, and 
in some instances highly gratifying. 

West CHESTER— Supt. Jones: Sewing 
has been introduced as a branch of instruc- 
tion in one of our school buildings. Pupils 
in the third, fourth, fifth and sixth grades 
work in this new department. The county 
institute, which our teachers attended, was 
an unusually profitable session. The in- 
spiration the teachers received there will 
find its way into the schools. 





COLLEGE GRADUATES. 





THE following State Teachers’ Certificates 
have been issued to College graduates since 
last report : 

461. Leonora Neal, New Bedford, Lawrence 
Co., Grove City College, Ph. B., July 13, 1898. 

462. A. D. Colegrove, Corry, Erie county, 
Allegheny College, A. B , July 13, 18908. 

463. Robert J.Osborne, Corry, Erie county, 
Buchter College, Ph. B., July 13, 1898. 

464. Harry F.Ebbert, Waynesburg, Greene 
Co., Waynesburg College,A.B., July 13,1898. 

465. William K. Bastian, Muncy, Lycom- 
ing county, Susquehanna University, A. B., 
July 13, 1898. 

466. Chas. Melville Lippincott, Waynes- 
burg, Greene county, Waynesburg College, 
A. B., July 13, 1898. 

467. Maud Moore, Lemont, Centre county, 
—- State College, B. S., July 25, 
1898. 

468. Waldo D. Maynard, Towanda, Brad- 
ford county, Pennsylvania College, A. B., 
July 25, 1898. 

469 S. Alden Kammerer, Butler, Butler 
Co., Grove City College, A.B , July 25, 1898. 

470. William S. Heist, Quakertown, Bucks 
Co, Muhlenberg College, A.B., July 25, 1898. 

47!. W. H. Kopf, Troy Centre, Crawford 
Co., Grove City College, A. B., July 25, 1898. 

472. James O. Lewis, Sparta, Washington 
Co., Waynesboro College, A.B., July 29,1898. 

473. J. A. Erhard, New Millport, Clear- 
field county, Wittenberg College, A. B., July 
29, 1898. 

474. Albert W. Johnson, Lewisburg, Union 
Co., Bucknell University, A. B., August 2, 
1898. 

475. Shields D. Stockdill, Muff, Armstrong 
county, Grove City College, Ph. B., Septem- 
ber 5, 1898. 

476. Margaret Nancy Gilliland. New 
Bloomfield, Perry county, Wilson College, 
A. B., September 5, 1898. 

477. John Steel Porter, Goheenville, Arm- 
strong county, Franklin College, Ph. B., 
September 5, 1898. 

478. Margaret McLane, Oakdale, Alle- 
gheny county, Westminster College, A. B., 
September 5, 1898. 

479. A. E. Colegrove, Corry, Erie county, 
Allegheny College, A. B , September 5, 1898. 

480. W. C. Myers, Barkeyville, Venango 
county, Grove City College, Ph. B., Septem- 
ber 5, 1898. 





481. Harry Huffman, Waynesburg, Greene 
county. Waynesburg College, A. B., Septem- 
ber 5, 1808. 

482. George T. Ritter, Williamsport, Ly- 
coming county, Bucknell University, Ph. B., 
September 5, 1898. 

483. Frank O. Hartman, West Leesport, 
Berks county, Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, A. B., September 5, 1898. 

484. D. T. Werner, Lebanon, Lebanon 
county, Franklin and Marshall College, A. 
B., September 5, 1808. 

485. John S. Cowan, Elizabeth, Allegheny 
county, Grove City College, Ph. B., Septem- 
ber 5, 1898. 

486. Chas. Melville Covert, Zelienople, 
Butler county, Grove City College, A. B., 
September 5, 1898. 

487. C. B. Robertson, Indiana, Indiana 
county, Westminster College, A. B., Sep- 
tember 9, 1898. 

488. Alvin C. Kriebel, Lansdale, Mont- 
gomery county, University of Pennsylvania, 
B. S., September 12, 1898. 

489. W. Fowler Bucke, New Castle, Law- 
rence county, Dickinson College, Ph. B., 
September 12, 1898. 

490. George Greenawald, Lynnville, Le- 
high county, Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, A. B., September 12, 1898. 

491. B. W. Erhard, Ivvona, Clearfield 
county, Wittenberg College, A. B., Septem- 
ber 17, 1898. 

492. Charles Freeman Foster, Chester, 
Delaware county, Colby College, A. B., Sep- 
tember 22, 1808. 

493. H. B. Keech, Tweedale, Chester 
county, Lincoln University, A. B., Septem- 
ber 22, 1808. 

494. Oscar H. Marsh, Glenwood (Iowa), 
Union county, Pennsylvania College, A. B., 
September 26, 1898. 

495. Aaron W. Mumford, Punxsutawney, 
Jefferson county, Allegheny College, A. B., 
September 26, 1898. 

496. James R. Hughes, Scranton, Lacka- 
wanna county, Bucknell University, A. B., 
October 17, 1808. 

497. Belle G. Donaldson, Greenville, Mer- 
cer county, Westminster College, B. S., 
October 17, 1898. 

498. Kate J. McLaughlin, Lewisburg, 
Union county, Bucknell University, A. B., 
November 12, 1808. 

499. Albert Franklin McGarrah, Bela, 
Clarion county, Grove City College, A. B., 
November 12, 1898. 

500. William I. Gold, Nazareth, North- 
ampton county, Bucknell University, A. B., 
November 19, 1808. 

so1. J. George Becht, Muncy, Lycoming 
county, Lafayette College, B.S., December 5, 
1898. 

502. William H. Rebhum, Butler, Butler 
county, Pennsylvania State College, B. S., 
December 5, 1808. 

503. Albert H. Ginder, Ashfield, Carbon 
county, Franklin and Marshall College, 
A. B., January 6, 1899. 








